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GERARD FOWKE 


Gerard Fowke was born June 25, 1855, in Charleston 
Bottom, Mason County, Kentucky, six miles below 
Maysville. His father, John D. Smith, was a native of 
Wexford County, Ireland, son of Luke Smyth whose 
mother was a Murphy; she was niece to Father Murphy, 
who was killed while leading the Wexford Insurgents 
at the Battle of Arklow, in 1798. Luke Smyth’s wife 
was Judith Ann Cleary whose mother was a Macauley 
of County Down. John D. Smith (who substituted the 
“i” for the “y” in his name) came to Kentucky in 1848. 
He conducted a private school in Mason County for a 
few years; then went to Davenport, Iowa, where he was 
similarly engaged for a time. Returning to Kentucky, 
he taught at Dover until the beginning of the Civil War, 
when he went south and continued teaching in Alabama 
and Tennessee until his death early in 1870. In 1854, 
he married Sibella, daughter of Colonel Charles Smith 
Mitchell, of Mason County; his father, Ignatius Mitchell, 
came to Kentucky in 1775 from Charles County, Mary- 
land, where his ancestors settled in 1667. The wife of 
Ignatius Mitchell was Mildred, daughter of Charles 
Smith, who was born in Orange County, Virginia, in 
1735; his wife, ““Patsey” Jones, in Culpeper County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1740. In 1781, with their six sons and three 
daughters, they moved to Kentucky and settled in what 
is now Harrison County, not far from Cynthiana. 

The oldest of the five children of John D. Smith was 
named Charles Mitchell Smith. His mother and the 
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four younger children died before he was ten years old. 
On February 26, 1887, by action of the Mason County 
Court, he assumed the name of Gerard Fowke, borne by 
the first American ancestor of his grandmother, Eliza- 
beth Fowke, wife of Charles Smith Mitchell. Her 
father, Roger Fowke, left Fauquier County, Virginia, 
for Kentucky, in 1804. He was fifth in descent from the 
immigrant, the family having lived in the Northern Neck 
of Virginia and in Charles County, Maryland, since 1651. 
The immigrant Gerard was Colonel of cavalry in the 
army of Charles I, and fled to Virginia after the battle 
of Worcester. He married Anne, daughter of Adam 
Thoroughgood, “who built the first Colonial House in 
America.” 

Fowke’s earlier boyhood was spent partly with his rel- 
atives in Kentucky, but principally with his father until 
the latter’s death. He next became a clerk and book- 
keeper in Nashville, Tennessee, until 1873, when he re- 
turned to Kentucky. Farm work, with a few months of 
irregular attendance at school, filled his time until the 
spring of 1876, when he went to central Illinois, where 
he taught two years. In 1878, he taught in Brown 
County, Ohio, and the following year was made principal 
of the Grammar school in Sidney, Ohio, his vacations 
being spent along the Ohio River and in the mountains 
of Tennessee. In 1881, he made some examination of 
the country along the lower Wabash and Arkansas 
Rivers; in the vicinity of Hot Springs, Arkansas; and 
along the Missouri River between Kansas City and 
Omaha. In the fall, he entered the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, at Columbus, for a special course in geology and 
mathematics. In 1882, he made geological excursions 
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in central and southern Ohio, and traversed the Big 
Sandy Valley from the Ohio River to the eastern slope 
of the Cumberland Mountains. In 1883, he continued 
his work in Ohio, and that winter taught in New Madi- 
son, Ohio. In 1884, he carried on extensive researches 
in the aboriginal quarries at Flint Ridge, in Licking 
County, Ohio, and made a geological trip across western 
and southern Ohio, from Indiana to West Virginia. In 
1885, he excavated a large group of mounds near Pon- 
totoc, Mississippi, finding clear evidence that at least one 
of them had been erected about the time De Soto made 
his winter camp on the Tallahatchie River. He also 
made some examination of Lookout Mountain, Ten- 
nessee, and carried out additional explorations at Flint 
Ridge, in Ohio. He started a private school in Mays- 
lick, Kentucky, but the tedium and monotony of such a 
life did not appeal to him and he soon terminated his 
career as a teacher, in order to devote his time to ar- 
cheology and geology. Not only was he attracted by the 
inherent fascination of these sciences, but in no other 
direction could he find equal opportunity for indulging 
his love of outdoor life and his desire to mingle with 
people who differ widely in customs, tendencies and 
ideals. 

In 1886, he reported upon the archeology of the Mo- 
nongahela Valley in western Pennsylvania, and of 
several counties in western Kentucky; investigated the 
flint deposits in Union County, Illinois, where the aborig- 
ines quarried a vast amount of material; studied the 
prehistoric earthworks of southern Ohio; and began a 
monograph on stone implements. In 1887, he worked in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and western New York, in- 
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cluding the gorge of the Niagara River ; assisted in mak- 
ing a survey of most of the Mound-builder remains in 
southern Ohio; and made a preliminary reconnaissance 
from Toledo to Duluth, locating village-sites and other 
remains on the western border of Lake Huron, around 
the northern end of Lake Michigan, and along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Superior. On the same mission, he 
went from Duluth to Minneapolis, and down the Mis- 
sissippi River to St. Louis; through southern Illinois and 
central Kentucky; and back to Washington to complete 
his paper on stone implements. In 1888, he again went 
on various missions to northwestern Pennsylvania; to 
Pike County, Ohio, where he excavated a number of 
mounds; to Flint Ridge in Licking County; to Big Bone 
Lick in Boone County, Kentucky; to Pittsburgh; and to 
Columbus, Ohio. In 1889, he assisted in the excavation 
of mounds in Ross County; in a survey of Fort Ancient 
in Warren County; examined the earthworks at Ma- 
rietta; prospected the Muskingum River to Zanesville; 
and worked in Muskingum and Licking Counties, Ohio. 
In 1890, he made some observations around the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, and in the Luray Valley, Virginia; 
in central Tennessee; around Niagara Falls; in central 
Indiana; in western and central Ohio; and arranged a 
collection at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1891, 
he made a thorough archeological examination of the 
James River Valley, from the ocean to its headwaters, 
including several of its tributaries ; opened many mounds 
in the Luray Valley; prospected nearly every county in 
the Shenandoah Valley; and excavated a large com- 
munal burial mound in Orange County, Virginia. In 
1892, he collected specimens along the Savannah River, 
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and secured data for a map of the shell-mounds in the 
coast regions of Georgia and eastern Florida; and went 
to Colombia, South America, to supervise the excavation 
of a mound on the Cauca River, which proved to be a 
“wild goose chase.” On his return, he completed his 
work in the Shenandoah Valley; explored the Potomac 
Valley as far up as Cumberland, Maryland, and several 
of its tributaries, including the Monocacy and the South 
Branch; made surveys of Mound-builder remains in 
southern Ohio, and prepared a comprehensive paper on 
the archeology of the State. In 1893, he searched un- 
successfully, for reported human remains in the gravel 
beds at Trenton, New Jersey; made some examinations 
around the mouth of the Appomattox River; investi- 
gated aboriginal mica and steatite mines south of the 
James River, and made collections from an Indian stone- 
implement factory in Page County, Virginia; located 
shell-mounds along the Tennessee River from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, to Shell Mound, Alabama, traveling in a small 
open boat ; made a further study of ancient flint quarries 
in the Kanawha Valley, and in Highland County, West 
Virginia, Carter County, Kentucky, Licking County, 
Ohio, Todd County, Kentucky, and Crawford County, 
Indiana. In 1894, he excavated a number of sites on 
which Horsford had located settlements of Leif Ericson 
and his successors, finding much to substantiate Hors- 
ford’s conviction that Norsemen occupied the Charles 
River Valley, near Boston, for at least several genera- 
tions. He also opened some mounds in Pike County, 
Ohio; studied geological formations in southern Ohio, 
and flint quarries in eastern Kentucky; reported upon 
mounds in the Monongahela Valley, the South Branch 
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of the Potomac Valley, and in the vicinity of Cumber- 
land, Maryland. In 1895, he completed the excavation 
of the mounds of Pike County, Ohio. In 1896, he made 
further explorations on the Charles River, Massachu- 
setts. In 1898, he excavated a series of stone graves in 
Brown County, Ohio, whose construction was such as to 
prove that Indians, living along this part of the Ohio 
River, had certain methods of burial different from any 
that have been found elsewhere; explored Indian graves 
near Victoria, British Columbia; went to Japan; then to 
Vladivostok and Khabarovsk, Siberia. From the latter 
city, he went in an open canoe with only a stranded 
sailor and a Tungus native as companions for 700 miles 
down the Amur River, out into the Channel of Tartary, 
along the coast to the Okhotsk Sea, and back to Nikol- 
aiefsk, in a vain search for evidence of the migration of 
the American Indian from Eastern Asia. Leaving 
here on the last vessel of the season, he stopped 
on Saghalien Island, then returned to Japan where 
he ended the year. In 1899, 1900, and 1901, he 
brought together the results of his work in Ohio and 
some other states in his Archeological History of Ohio. 
In 1902, he trenched the “Elephant Beds,” at Kimms- 
wick, Missouri, searching for human remains in connec- 
tion with the fossil deposits; mapped aboriginal quarries 
and collected museum material at the flint beds in Carter 
County, Kentucky ; and by means of tunnels and trenches 
disclosed the nature of the deposits in which was found 
the “Lansing Skull” 28 feet underground, near Lansing, 
Kansas. In 1903, he explored about 200 caves, also 
aboriginal flint and hematite quarries, in southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois, eastern Missouri, central and 
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western Kentucky, northern Alabama, and western Ten- 
nessee, traversing many counties in each of these States. 
He also studied in the museums of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Cornell University. In 1904, he ar- 
ranged the archeological display at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, going to New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chicago to select material for exhibition; excavated a 
large amount of prehistoric material from a cave near 
Arlington, Missouri; made examinations of flint deposits 
at Crescent, Missouri, at Alton and in Union County, 
Illinois, and in the vicinity of Clifton, Tennessee. In 
1905, he studied the loess formation on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers from St. Charles to Cairo, working 
out an explanation of its peculiar distribution in this sec- 
tion; and opened mounds at Montezuma and East St. 
Louis, Illinois. In 1906, he excavated numerous 
mounds along the Missouri River from the Gasconade 
to the Blackwater; and, in 1907, completed these ex- 
plorations to Kansas City, ascertaining that the mounds 
covered stone burial-vaults of a type not hitherto re- 
ported from any other part of the country. In 1907, he 
also examined the small mounds in several counties of 
southeast Missouri, opening a number of them near New 
Madrid. In 1908, he studied the zinc deposits of south- 
west Missouri; the Burlington, Iowa, limestone; and 
made additional examinations of the mounds at Monte- 
zuma, Illinois. In 1909, he did some geological work 
in southern Ohio, and completed a number of reports 
of his work up to date. In 1910, he spent the spring and 
summer in New York and in Kentucky, doing literary 
work. In 1911, he packed the library and collections 
of the Missouri Historical Society, preparatory to its 
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removal to its new building. In 1912, he opened a num- 
ber of mounds at the ancient Maya city of Quirigua, 
Guatemala, and examined the aboriginal remains across 
that country to the Pacific Ocean. He also examined 
supposed ore land in western Missouri, and studied the 
geological conditions from Grand Tower to Cairo, Illi- 
nois. In 1913-14-15, he classified, arranged, and put 
on display, the collections of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety. Also, in 1913, he made some geological investiga- 
tions in southern Missouri, in northeastern Arkansas, and 
in the Iron Mountain region of Missouri; and explored 
a cave on the Current River in Dent County, Missouri. 
In 1914, he examined prehistoric earthworks in north- 
eastern Kansas, and investigated reported finds of very 
ancient human remains in the Missouri Valley from 
White Cloud, Kansas, to Omaha, Nebraska. In ‘1915, 
he made additional examinations of the hematite and 
flint deposits, and of the Granite Mountain and Iron 
Mountain region, of Missouri. In 1916, he studied the 
mountain structure of western North Carolina, eastern 
Tennessee, southwestern Virginia, and eastern Ken- 
tucky. In 1917, he excavated mounds near Farming- 
ton, Missouri. In 1918, he located, and examined for 
mapping, scores of caves, village-sites, and aboriginal 
burial-places in the Ozark region of south-central Mis- 
souri, and made valuable museum collections from some 
of them. He continued this work in 1919, thoroughly 
excavating some large caves in Pulaski County, with 
gratifying results. In 1920, after some work in eastern 
museums and a study of ice-gorges at Niagara Falls, 
he made a careful reconnaissance of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, but finding no evidence of a prehistoric popula- 
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tion, did no excavating, and returned by way of the 
Panama Canal. In 1921, he explored mounds opposite 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and did some desultory work in 
Ohio as far north as Berea. In 1922, he arranged a 
collection for the Missouri Historical Society; went to 
northeastern Arkansas and to Memphis; worked along 
the Ohio River from Cairo to Pittsburgh; traversed 
various eastern States from southern Virginia to Lake 
George and Cape Cod Bay, including the slate and mar- 
ble quarries of Vermont. In 1923, he explored a cave in 
Maries County, Missouri; studied geological formations 
in Yellowstone Park, Utah, and Colorado; and com- 
pleted his studies of pre-glacial drainage lines of the 
Ohio Valley in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Much of his work in Ohio being along the border line 
of the ice-sheet, he had observed, about 1890, that great 
changes had occurred in the drainage systems. His 
investigations into the cause of these conditions extended 
as opportunity offered until he had thoroughly studied 
nearly every mile along the Ohio from its source to its 
mouth, as well as parts of many of its tributaries. Less 
systematically, he carried these observations into Penn- 
sylvania on the east and to Kansas and Nebraska toward 
the west. Nearly all this work was necessarily done on 
foot. 

In 1924, he went to northern Arkansas, Memphis, and 
Birmingham, and excavated mounds and shell heaps 
around Mussel Shoals and in Lawrence County, Ala- 
bama. In 1925, he went to Washington for museum 
work; to Richmond, Virginia; did some geological work 
in Indiana; made an archaeological survey of the Red 
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River Valley in Louisiana and of Scott County, Arkan- 
sas; examined flint quarries in southwest Missouri; and 
took part in mound work in the Scioto Valley in Ohio. 

In 1926, he surveyed an extensive group of earth- 
works near Marksville, Louisiana, and excavated a num- 
ber of mounds there. He made some examinations 
around Memphis, Tennessee, and in the vicinity of St. 
Louis; prepared for printing various reports of his ex- 
plorations, going to Washington for that purpose; ex- 
amined stone deposits in western Indiana; studied the 
formations along nearly 200 miles of the Kentucky 
River; re-labeled and re-arranged the archaeological 
collection of the Missouri Historical Society; and spent 
part of the winter among the prehistoric remains of 
Mexico and around New Orleans. In 1927, he made 
further study of aboriginal flint quarries in Carter 
County, Kentucky, and in Coshocton County, Ohio. In 
1928, he explored the Carlsbad Cavern in New Mexico; 
and arranged for display new material of the Missouri 
Historical Society. 

Aside from the scientific interest attached to his work, 
he had little inclination for indoor life and was con- 
tinually making pedestrian tours into regions remote 
from ordinary lines of travel, in the effort to observe 
and study natural features. It is a moderate estimate 
to say that he walked a hundred thousand miles in open 
country, traversing portions of nearly every State be- 
tween Canada and the Gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Great Plains; and he probably knew more 
from actual observation about the eastern half of the 
United States than did any one else. 

At various times he was aided in his work by the 
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American Museum of Natural History of New York; 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences; the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Bureau of Ethnology, of 
Washington, D. C.; the Ohio State Geological Survey; 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society; 
the St. Louis branch of the Archzological Institute of 
America; the Missouri Historical Society; and several 
individual collectors and students in their private capac- 
ity. In addition to reports made to the above organiza- 
tions, he wrote articles for an Encyclopedia, for Moore- 
head’s Fort Ancient and Primitive Man in Olio, and for 
several periodicals. 

Compelled before the age of fifteen to depend entirely 
upon his own efforts for a living, too restless to remain 
long in one place, Fowke had but little opportunity to 
procure an education. But from boyhood he was an 
omnivorous reader of everything he could comprehend, 
possessed a tenacious memory, was a close and accurate 
observer, and thus managed to pick up considerable in- 
formation about various subjects. However, his desul- 
tory reading and rambling life made his knowledge more 
satisfactory, mentally, than profitable, financially. He 
could never adapt himself—and never wanted to do so— 
to the restraints which are essential to success in any 
line of business or professional life. It was equally 
irksome for him to follow the plans or instructions of 
those who held erroneous ideas in regard to conditions 
as they existed, or to the proper methods of securing 
the best results. Had he been more complaisant and 
diplomatic, less contumacious and determined, his field 
of research would have been wider but his life would 
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have been less satisfying. Like Sitting Bull he could 


say: 


“T have seen nothing the white man has—railroads, great build- 
ings, fine clothes, rich food—that is worth as much as the right 
to move about freely and live in your own way.” 


(1). 
(2). 
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Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
Ig12, pp. 82-103, 1 figure. 

“Prehistoric Objects Classified and Described” (in the 
Museum of the Missouri Historical Society). Published 
by the Society as Bulletin 1, 1913, pp. 1-32, 14 plates, 4 
figures. 

“The Influence of Geology upon Human Development.” 
Holmes Anniversary Volume, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1916, pp. 123-131. 

Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities, by W. H. 
Holmes, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
Bulletin 60, has these articles :— 

(a). “The Lansing Skeleton,” pp. 71-72. 

(b). “Work at Wyandotte Cave, Indiana,” p. gt. 

(c). “Explorations at Flint Ridge, Licking County, 
Ohio,” pp. 173-181, 2 maps. 

(d). “Flint Quarries and Workshops in Other Parts 
of Ohio,” pp. 181-184. 
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(e). 


(f). 
(g). 


(h). 
Bureau 


(a). 


(b). 
(c). 


(d). 
(e). 


Bureau 


(a). 
(b). 
(c). 
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“Aboriginal Flint Quarries in Southern Indiana,” 
pp. 185-186. 

“Aboriginal Flint Quarry in Missouri,” p. 195. 
“Aboriginal Iron Ore Mine in Missouri,” pp. 
266-267. 

Prehistoric Workshop near Luray, Virginia,” pp. 
334-335: 

of American Ethnology, Washington, Bulletin 
76 :— 

“Report on Cave Explorations in the Ozark 
Region of Central-Southern Missouri, in 1918- 
1919.” 

“Report on Cave Explorations in Other States.” 
“Examination of Loess Reported to Contain 
Human Remains, in Northeast Kansas and South- 
east Nebraska in 1914.” 

“Aboriginal House Mounds.” 

“Archaeological Work in Hawaii.” 


of American Ethnology, Washington, Annual Re- 
port, No. 44. 

“Mounds in Pike County Ohio.” 

“Excavations in Greenup County, Kentucky.” 
“Excavations of Mounds and Shell Heaps in the 

Vicinity of Mussel Shoals, Alabama.” 

c1—“The Shell Heap.” 

c2—“The Hog Island Mound.” 

c3—“The Flat-topped Mound.” 

c4—‘‘Mounds near the Flat-topped Structure.” 
c5—‘The Alexander Mound.” 

c6—“Other Mounds in Colbert and Lawrence 

Counties.” 
“Examination and Exploration of Mounds in Red 
River Valley, Louisiana.” 

di—‘Vicinity of Shreveport.” 

dz—“Vicinity of Natchitoches.” 

d3—‘‘Vicinity of Alexandria.” 

d4—‘“Vicinity of Marksville.” 

“Mounds in West Carroll and Richland Parishes, 
Louisiana.” 

“Archaeological Survey of Scott County, Arkan- 
sas.” 

“Exploration of a Cave in Maries County, Mis- 
souri.” 
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“Exploration of Mounds and Graves in Allen 
County, Kentucky.” 

“The Elephant Beds at Kimmswick, Missouri.” 
“The Mound and Salt Spring at Kimmswick, 
Missouri.” 

“The Prehistoric Skeleton from Lansing, Kan- 
sas.” 

“The Formation of Flint Deposits.” 

“Flint Quarries in Coshocton County, Ohio.” 
“Flint Ridge, Licking County, Ohio, (refer- 
ences ).” 

“Flint Quarries in Perry County, Ohio.” 

“Flint Quarries in Carter County Kentucky.” 
“Flint Quarries in Todd County, Kentucky.” 
“Flint Quarries in the Kanawha Valley, West 
Virginia.” 

“Flint Quarries in Hardin and Wayne Counties, 
Tennessee.” 

“Flint Quarries in Polk and Barton Counties, 
Missouri.” 

“Flint Quarries in Jefferson County, Missouri.” 
“Flint Deposits at Alton, Illinois.” 

“Flint Quarries in Union County, Illinois.” 

“Flint Quarries in Harrison County, Indiana.” 

“The Genesis of the Ohio River.” Proceedings of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, Vol. 34, 1924, pp. 81-102. 

“Note on the Pre-Glacial Drainage of the Tradewater 
River, Kentucky.” Proceedings of the Indiana Acad- 
emy of Science, Vol. 35, 1925, pp. 109-110. 

“Perverted Benevolence As An Influence Upon Racial De- 
velopment.” Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, Vol. 37, 1927, pp. 73-79. 

“Geology as a Factor in Human Life and Character.” To 
appear in a future issue of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. 

“Americans before Columbus.” To appear in a future 
issue of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly. 

Various other manuscripts await publication. 





THE KNOWLEDGE OF COAL AND IRON IN 
OHIO BEFORE 1835. 


BY PAUL WAKELEE STODDARD* 


° 


Today Ohio is one of the great coal-producing cen- 
ters of the world, a position which it has maintained 
for close on toacentury. The real starting-point of the 
development of the mineral resources of the state was 
the First Geological Survey, which took place in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, and which has been 
considered in a previous article. But what knowledge 
of the vast deposits of coal, and the lesser deposits of 
iron, did the early settlers of Ohio possess? When did 
these resources first become known? What use was 
made of them? These are a few of the questions to 
which an answer is sought here. 

Turning first to modern accounts of Ohio’s coal and 
iron, and to those written by authors at the time of the 
Geological Survey, one finds that, although there may 
be a difference with regard to dates, there is unanimity 
when it comes to quantity. All are agreed that the Ohio 
coal fields are among the foremost in the world. One 
of the standard geologies,* published in 1839, for ex- 
ample, stated that 





*B. A., Yale University, 1924. Graduate School, Yale University, 
December 15, 1927. Mr. Stoddard is also the author of the “Story of the 
First Geological Survey of Ohio, 1835-1842.” See Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society Publications, v. XXXVII, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 
107-135. 

* Bakewell, Robert, An Introduction to Geology, ed. J. Silliman, 451. 
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the valley of the Mississippi contains the largest coal field, or 
rather collection of coal field, in the known world. * * * Iron 
ore abounds generally. 


Another writer, S. P. Hildreth, reported in 1835 that 


coal occurs in an inexhaustible quantity, and is in general of an 
excellent quality.” 


In standard works of reference, too, there appear assur- 
ances of the large amount of coal, with somewhat con- 
flicting references as to dates. The Jnternational Ency- 
clopedia reports, in dealing with coal, that 


The deposits, among which were those of Ohio, were discovered 
about 1701 and mining was begun by 1750. But extended coal 
mining in America did not begin until about 1820° 


while the Encyclopedia Brittanica gives more definite 
amounts: 


Whereas coal was discovered as early as 1770, mining was begun 
not later than 1828; * * * the first accurate output was re- 
corded in 1872; namely, 5,315,294 short tons. Iron, which is in 
the east and southeast sections of the State, began to be mined in 
the early nineteenth century, but this production was reduced from 
254,294 long tons, in 1889, to 26,585 long tons in 1904, all of 
which was carbonate.* 


To reconcile these dates, the records left by early set- 
tlers, the gazetteers, and the early geographies, are 
greatly reinforced by the accounts of travelers who 
journeyed to Ohio in the early years. 

The history of Ohio before the Revolution was not 





? American Journal of Science and Arts, October, 1835. 
* International Encyclopaedia, V, 500. 
*Encyclopedia Brittanica, XX, 26. 
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of great consequence. Beginning with the journeys of 
Hennepin and La Salle, the white settlers first came in 
numbers about 1730, when the first English traders from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia visited the southern part of 
the territory. In 1749, the first Ohio Company was 
formed, and a year later, Christopher Gist wended his 
way down the Ohio to the Scioto. Other travelers 
visited the region occasionally, but little official notice of 
Ohio was taken until, in 1774, Parliament passed the 
Quebec Act, by which the territory was annexed to 
Quebec. After the War, of course, it became a part of 
the new United States so rapidly spreading westward. 

Coal was first mentioned in connection with the 
journey of Father Hennepin, in 1679, who reported it 
appearing on the surface, apparently in some quantity. 
So also La Salle, but their investigations were not con- 
fined primarily to the Ohio country; rather to that now 
known as Illinois. In fact it was not until the time of 
Christopher Gist (1751) that any definite report was 
made. Writing in his Journal for Wednesday, March 
27, 1751,” he reported: 


Our horses and selves were so tired that we were obliged to 
stay this Day to rest, for we were unable to travel. On all 
branches of the Cuttaway River was Plenty of Stone Coal, some 
of which I brought in to the Ohio Company. 


The next day, Thursday, March 28, 1751, his dis- 
coveries continued: 


Set out S. E. 15 m., crossing creeks of the little Cuttaway River, 
the land being still full of coal and blank slate. 


On the next Tuesday, April 1, he wrote: 
® Johnston, J. Stoddard, Journal of Christopher Gist, 154-155. 
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We went down another Creek to a lick where blocks of coal about 
8 by 10 inches square lay upon the surface of the ground. 


But Gist, it is to be noted, did not mention iron. 
Iron first gained a notice in the travelers’ accounts in 
1770, in a letter of an unnamed English engineer and 
explorer, addressed to the Earl of Hillsborough, when 
the latter was Secretary of State for North America.° 


Lead and iron ore are plenty in the hills. * * * Hemp, tim- 
ber, and iron will be plenty. 


But in these chance references, coal always predomi- 
nated. 

These few scattered notes complete the records of 
pre-Revolutionary knowledge of the mineral resources 
of the State. Only on one occasion during the actual 
progress of the war was there any mention whatever 


of coal or iron. In 1777, a Captain Hutchins published, 
in London, a map on which coal was marked at various 
places along the Ohio River,’ a map which had the dis- 
tinction of being the first, of Ohio at least, on which 
coal was mentioned at all. Before passing on to the 
later accounts, however, one statement which may be 
of little value, since it cannot be verified, should be 
listed. In a book published in London, in 1797,° Gilbert 
Imlay, a captain in the American Army during the war, 
and a commissioner for laying out lands in the back 
settlements, said that 

a coal mine, opposite Lamenchicola mouth, took fire in 1748, and 


kept burning about a twelvemonth, where great quantities are still 
left. 


* Quoted, Phillips, P. L., The Cutler Map of Ohio, 1787, 34. 

7 Nicolls, W. J., Story of American Coals, 59. 

*Imlay, Gilbert, A Topographical Description of the Western Territory 
of North America, 117. 
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Apparently this information came either from Indians 
or from traders, as 1748 was a year before the forma- 
tion of the first Ohio Company. If true, however, the 
term “coal mine” probably referred only to a surface 
deposit. 

In the years following, many additional stories of 
the great amount of mineral material began to attract 
attention. That keen European observer, M. St. John 
De Crevecoeur, “consul for France for the Middle 
States in America,” in 1782 wrote in his Letters of an 
American Farmer: 


All the travelers and hunters have spoken to me with admiration 
of the excellent fountains, salt pits and coal mines (particularly 
that of Lamenchicola), of the free stone, etc., that they find 
everywhere.® 


Five years later, in 1787, was published at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, what today is an exceedingly rare map of 
Ohio. The person who surveyed the territory, drew the 
map, and wrote the description, was Manasseh Cutler 
of Killingly, Connecticut, a clergyman, doctor, and 
scientist, who graduated from Yale in 1765, and was 
later elected to the American Academy. The map, (as 
reproduced by P. L. Phillips), had one township in the 
southeast portion, on the Hockhocking River, which was 
marked “Coals.” There was no reference to iron. In 
the notes accompanying the map, he remarked that: 


coal mines and salt springs are frequent in the neighborhood of 
this stream (the Hockhocking), as they are in every part of the 
western territory.’° 





®°de Crevecoeur, St. John, Letters of an American Farmer, III, 394. 
* Phillips, P. L., The Cutler Map of Ohio, 1787, 28. 
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Then, in 1788, efforts were made by Joel Barlow, one 
of “The Hartford Wits,” and others, to induce French 
settlers to come to America. To accomplish this aim, 
several kinds of circulars and pamphlets were sent out, 
containing much that was false or at least of a ques- 
tionable nature. In a booklet called Ohio in 1788, the 
land was pictured in so roseate a hue that many French 
settlers were attracted to America and founded Galli- 
polis in 1790. In this tract, reference was made™ to the 
fact that 


hemp, iron, and ship timber are abundant and of good quality 
here, 


but no mention was made of coal. Although this may 
very likely be false evidence, other reports were being 


brought in at the same time. Colonel John May, for ex- 
ample, kept a diary, entitled Two Journeys to the Ohio 
Country in 1788-1789, in which, on Thursday, May 8, 
1788, he described his wanderings throughout the coun- 


try: 


I took a ramble this afternoon, up a solitary high mountain (the 
west-end of Coal Hill). 


The name was at least suggestive. 

Ten years later, in 1797, in London, was published 
Imlay’s book, to which reference has already been made. 
In many places, he described the mineral wealth of the 
state, but a few examples will suffice: 


On the east side of the mountains, next to the European set- 
tlements, there are some, but very few, and those thin, beds of 
coal. 





* Cutler, Manasseh, Ohio in 1788, 49. 
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Muskingum, though so wide extended in its branches, spreads 
all in most excellent land, abounding in good springs and conveni- 
ences, particularly adapted for settlement remote from marine 
communication, as coal, clay, and freestone. * * * The 
Hockhocking * * * has coals about fifteen miles up, and 
some knowls of freestone. 

I have already mentioned the coal mines in the upper part of 
the Ohio country ; besides which there are great quantities of coal 
upon the upper banches of the Mississippi It is cer- 
tain that the great body of it, which the Ohio country alone con- 
tains, is equal to answer all the purposes for which it may be 
waited, throughout this extensive empire. 

We have various other minerals, such as iron (which is the 
most useful), copper, lead, sulphur, nitre, etc. Iron ore is found 
in great plenty upon the northern branches of Licking Creek, and 
likewise upon the waters of Green River.’? 


Apparently, though the knowledge of the deposits of 
iron and coal was rather widespread, there was but little 
attempt to turn them to practical account, even to the 


extent of burning the coal. Such, at least, was the state- 
ment of one historian of recent years. 


Although the early settlers were fully aware of these deposits of 
coal, they, from force of circumstances, did not for some years 
give much attention to them. The clearing of the land furnished 
an abundance of fuel, and hence they did not need the coal. But 
as the forests disappeared, its importance was realized more, and 
its extent more fully developed. Wherever coal is found, iron is 
associated with it.?* 


The year 1810 seems to have been the approximate date 
of the beginning of commercial mining. Said that pro- 
lific historian of Ohio, Charles Whittlesey, in his His- 
tory of the Coal and Iron Business: 

Clendening, Montgomery, and Mackay, of Youngstown, built the 


first furnace in Ohio, at the mouth of Yellow Creek, at the Ma- 
honing, in 1808, within ten years of the settlement of that region.” 





“Imlay, 87, 117, 135, 136. 

* Hill, N. N., Jr., History of Licking County, 179. 

* Whittlesey, C., History of the Coal and Iron Business, 5. 
Vol. XXXVITI—15 
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Randall and Ryan, in their History of Ohio, also 
mention this same furnace, and say further: 


Coal was also mined for the first time in 1810 in Summit County. 
Thus two of the greatest factors in the growth and importance 
of the State were contemporaneous in their development.*® 


One of the most interesting accounts of this region 
in this period was that of Mills Day, whose diary in two 
small volumes, entitled Travels in Virginia and Ohio in 
1810, is in manuscript in the Yale University Library. 
The second volume contained an unusually complete and 
graphic description of Ohio, with one reference to the 
minerals: 


Iron ore and coal ore are found in any requisite quantity 
near the town [Zanesville]. A furnace and forge are already 
erected on Licking Creek near the mouth. Coal is so easily ob- 
tained that the inhabitants of the town use it altogether for fuel, 
notwithstanding the supply of timber in the neighborhood.*® 


It is at this period that separate books concerning the 
geography of Ohio began to appear. Two such books, 
one by Manasseh Cutler, which came out in 1812, and 
the other by Kilbourn, which appeared in 1821, con- 
tained many minute references to the mineral resources 
of the State. None brought out new information, but 
simply verified the knowledge hitherto disclosed. The 
books, however, do prove that development was starting. 
The statements in Cutler were as follows: 


The hills on this river [Muskingum] abound with coal, and 
much of it of an excellent quality. It is said a vein of coal has 
been found crossing the bed of the river, remarkable for its purity. 
The pieces of the coal have the appearance of varnish, somewhat 





** Randall, E. O. and Ryan, D. J., History of Ohio, III, 168. 
* Day, Mills, Travels in Virginia and Ohio in 1810, 17 (not numbered). 
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resembling Japan, and when laid on the fire, a kind of fusion is 
produced which continues till it is consumed by evaporation, 
without disagreeable smell, and deposits any cinder or ashes. Coal 
has been sold in Marietta for about three cents a bushel, and 
is much preferred by the inhabitants for fuel, when wood can 
be purchased at one dollar per cord. 

At Zanesville, near the furnace, is the appearance of a large 
quantity of iron-ore, supposed to be of a superior quality: Coal 
abounds in this vicinity and can be procured nearly as cheap as 
at Marietta. 

There are also round lumps * * * which appear to con- 
tain sulphur, lead, and copper. 

The slate undoubtedly abounds in a very great variety of the 
most useful ores, but it has been very little explored.” 


Kilbourn’s Olio Gazetteer took up each county sep- 
arately: 


Coal is obtained in great quantities in the eastern parts. Iron- 
ore is likewise discovered and wrought pretty extensively in sev- 
eral places, particularly at the falls of the Licking River, 4 miles 
westerly from Zanesville; at Granville; and at Brush Creek in 
Adams County. 

There are two or three furnaces and forges erected on Brush 
Creek, in this county, which manufacture large quantities of iron 
for the use of the surrounding country. 

Athens County: Stone coal, clay and freestone are found in 
abundance. 

Columbiana County: The land contains inexhaustible beds of 
iron-ore and stone coal of the easiest access. 

Licking County: Extensive beds of iron ore have been dis- 
covered in this county, and several furnaces are already erected— 
for manufacturing this ore into bar iron, castings, etc. 

Monroe County: Several mines have been found of stone 
coal, iron ore, etc. 

Muskingum County: In numerous places adjacent to the bed 
of the Muskingum River, are extensive and almost inexhaustible 
beds of stone coal, which the people in and about Zanesville use 
for the principal part of their fuel. 

Zanesville: Coal and iron are likewise found in this section of 
the state, in large quantities.*® 





* Cutler, M., Topographical Description of the State of Ohio, 22, 29, 
32, 33, 37, 48. 
* Kilbourn, James, Ohio Gaszettcer, 19, 27, 29, 57, 103, 118, 122, 179, 180. 
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In 1818-1819, there appeared, too, a more general 
work, entitled New States and Territories, in which were 
ten or twelve mentions made of this same development. 
Two will suffice to be quoted here. 


In this county [Scioto] is an abundance of iron-ore on Isaac’s 


Creek, on which is a furnace. 
A company called the Zanesville Canal and Manufacturing 
Company is opening a canal and intends to manufacture iron.’® 


With these geographies and gazetteers, the coal and 
iron resources were mentioned for the last time until 
1835, when movements throughout the State began in 
favor of an official Geological Survey to determine ex- 
actly the amount of material inthe ground. The survey 
itself, as well as the political influences which brought it 
about, form another story. But, in conclusion, there 


might well be added a general statement as to the knowl- 
edge which the people of Ohio possessed, as it was set 
down by Caleb Atwater in his History of the State of 
Ohio, published in 1838: 


Iron ores are found in quantities sufficient for every useful 
purpose, forever, in almost every county of our state, from the 
Summit between the waters of the Ohio and Lake Erie, to the 
Ohio River itself. In Tuscarawas County, the canal passes 
through the iron ore, where it lies in inexhaustible beds, within 
sight of the canal and very near it. This ore remelts easily, and 
yields a soft malleable iron, suitable for castings and bars. * * * 
Its value and quantity are rapidly increasing, and will increase 
for centuries to come, because the quantity of ore is inexhaustible. 


And concerning coal: 


Coal occurs in nearly every county east of the Scioto River in 
our Hilly region, but it is most abundant in Scioto County. * * * 
On the whole, we may safely conclude, that we have coal enough, 





* Miller, Andrew, New States and Territories, 33, 40. 
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and more than enough to last forever, for all the uses to which 
we shall put it in all ages to come, to support human beings so 
long as man shall dwell on this earth.*° 

With such a sweeping statement as this, Atwater 
summed up all the knowledge thus far discovered con- 
cerning the resources of Ohio. It is safe to say that by 
1835, the evidences of coal were so manifest everywhere 
that development, once begun, would sweep forward at 
a rapid rate. These manifestations of coal have, of 
course, been amply supported by the greater discoveries 
of later years. Concerning iron, however, the situation 
is somewhat puzzling. Wherever coal is mentioned in 
these early accounts, there is likely to be a mention of 
iron as well, and in almost as enthusiastic terms. Yet 
today the geological map of Ohio shows the quantity of 
iron to be relatively small. The conclusion is inevitable 
that the early settlers were misled by the huge amounts 
of coal, usually found in the immediate vicinity of the 
iron, and that what quantity of the latter mineral was 
present was not of sufficient value to be of great com- 
mercial importance. That, however, is a matter which 
does not come directly within the scope of this report. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The very nature of this article presupposes the use 
of a large number of books, most of them on only one 
occasion. In addition to the two encyclopedias, from 
which quotations were made early in the essay, and one 
article by S. P. Hildreth, which appeared in the Amert- 
can Journal of Science and Art (New Haven, October, 
1835), the books utilized, arranged in alphabetical order, 
were as follows: 





» Atwater, Caleb, History of the State of Ohio, 19, 23. 
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London, 1782. 
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of Ohio, Boston, 1812. 
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Yale University Library), 1810. 
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FORT INDUSTRY—AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY 


BY WALTER J. SHERMAN 


Upon the south wall of an old brick mercantile build- 
ing, at the northeast corner of Monroe and Summit 
Streets, Toledo, hangs a faded inscription reading as 
follows, viz: “This building stands on the site of Fort 
Industry, a stockade erected by General Anthony 
Wayne, in the year 1794, as a safeguard against the 
British, who then held Fort Miami. It was garrisoned 
by a company of United States troops, under the com- 
mand of Captain J. Rhea, who held it until after the 
evacuation of all the British Posts in the northwest in 
the year 1796, an Act which was brought about by the 
operations of Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain. In July, 
1805, the treaty was negotiated at Fort Industry by 
which was extinguished the Indian title to all the west- 
ern part of the reserve known as the Fire Lands, a tract 
of about 500,000 acres, granted by the State of Con- 
necticut to the sufferers by fire from the British troops 
in the incursions into that state during the War of the 
Revolution. Evidences of the Fort were not entirely 
obliterated as late as 1836. A bluff 20 feet high was 
leveled and Fort Industry Block erected 1842-1843 by 
Richard Mott.” 

This brief and tersely expressed account of the time 
and occasion for the building, occupancy and abandon- 
ment of Fort Industry and its final disappearance should 
and ordinarily would satisfy students of local history 
who seek only the essential facts concerning this, at one 
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time, rather important frontier post. However, a re- 
view of the numerous authorities who have, in their 
works, referred to Fort Industry by name or location, 
discloses the fact that the above inscription does not in 
several respects harmonize with their account, nor are 
the writers in accord among themselves. Because of 
these conflicting accounts, and with the object of en- 
deavoring to clarify the history of Fort Industry as 
much as possible, the writer, during leisure moments of 
recent years, has undertaken to assemble in convenient 
form for reference, all the information obtainable from 
available authorities and to deduct therefrom a plausi- 
ble narration of facts concerning this early post. The 
result of these researches and the conclusions reached 
will follow. 


Before proceeding farther, and on the assumption 
that this post may have been established or at least oc- 
cupied at a much earlier date than that given in the 
Richard Mott inscription (1794), it may be profitable to 
recall a few of the most important events in the history 
of the lower lake region and the Valley of the St. Law- 
rence River. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 

In 1535, Jacques Cartier, a French navigator, en- 
tered the St. Lawrence River and took nominal posses- 
sion of North America, in the name of his King, Fran- 
cis I. 

In 1623, De Champlain built Fort St. Louis, at Que- 
bec, and from this strong fortification, for a period of 
150 years, France ruled a vast region, including the 
Great Lakes, and the Valley of the St. Lawrence and 
later that of the Mississippi River. The Recollet and 
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Jesuit Missionaries traversed the country in all direc- 
tions, and became the pioneers of civilization in the Far 
West. 

In 1679, LaSalle in the Griffin sailed the waters of 
Lake Erie, bearing a Royal Commission to establish a 
line of forts along the Great Lakes and to hold for 
France this rich domain, which Frenchmen had discov- 
ered. He looked forward to a chain of forts and trad- 
ing posts, stretching from Quebec along the Great 
Lakes, and down the Mississippi to its mouth. 

In 1680, Lieut.-Governor Frontenac caused Fort 
Miami to be built as a French military trading post. In 
1694, this post was under the command of Sieur Courte- 
manche. It was abandoned shortly thereafter, (prob- 
ably about 1719) for a location farther west, on the pres- 
ent site of Fort Wayne. (Note—In Brice’s History of 
Fort Wayne, page 11, we read, “It is probable that be- 
fore the close of the year 1719, temporary trading posts 
were erected at the sites of Fort Wayne, Quiatenon and 
Vincennes.”’) Fort Miami was rebuilt by the British 
Governor, Simcoe, in 1794, abandoned in 1796, after 
the Treaty of Greenville, and occupied and abandoned 
by the American forces a little later. It was reoccupied 
and re-abandoned by the British General Proctor in the 
War of 1812. This ancient Fortress has the distinction 
of being not only the oldest in the state, but as having 
triumphantly floated the flags of three nations. As fur- 
ther proof of the antiquity of this post we extract the 
following from a research report by the Deputy Minister 
in charge of the Public Archives of Canada under date 
of January, 1925, addressed to the Right Honorable 
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Sir George E. Foster and transmitted by Mr. Foster 
to the writer, viz: 


In answer to the letter of Mr. Sherman, dated the 2nd of 
December, which you transferred to this office sometime later, I 
beg to say that I have had a search made and found there is a 
great deal of information on the subject of Fort Miami. There 
are, however, on the early maps of 1680 two Forts bearing the 
same name, one of them I think no doubt was LaSalle’s Fort; 
as they were both on the Miami River, it is possible that one of 
these may have been called Fort Industry. We do not find the 
name of Fort Industry on any document nor on any plan. One 
map we have shows a third Fort of Miami, but a long distance 
away, but these two Forts near the Lake, I should think are the 
two referred to by-Mr. Sherman. I enclose herewith a copy of 
the document, dated the 26th of July, 1794, which gives the sum- 
mary of the history of the Fort which may be of interest to your 
correspondent, viz: 

FORT MIAMIS. Maps show five general locations of Forts 
of this name three of which may be dismissed as irrelevant to this 
inquiry. * * * Of the other two locations, the one about 
where the present Fort Wayne stands is fairly definite. * * * 
The last location which seems at all definite is the Fort at the Foot 
of the Rapids. In the MS document many letters are thus dated. 
The name Miami being understood. * * * The map of Nou- 
velle France, etc. (1690) showing Port des Miami” on the north 
bank of the present Maumee River is the earliest for this location, 
or any post bearing the name. * * * Two of the 1794 MSS. 
show “Fort Miamis as proposed” and “Miamias Fort established 
in 1794,” both on the north bank of the river—the first of these 
being the one referred to as making the distance fifteen miles from 
Turkey Point. One 1794 and one 1795 MS plan each show “Site 
of the Post in 1783,” on the south shore directly opposite this. It 
seems probable that this south shore site is the one established by 
Captain Potts as referred to by Colonel McKee, and may have 
been maintained until the north shore site was used in 1794. 
* %* * Regarding Fort Industry, there is no map showing a 
fort of this name, and so far as learned, no record of it in the 
Manuscripts. There is evidence that General Wayne, in 1795, 
had intentions of building a fort at the mouth of the Miamis River 
at Point au Chene, should he be enabled to push that far to the 
northeast. There is no indication that he did so. 


From a recent letter from Prof. Louis C. Karpinski 
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of the University of Michigan in reference to the an- 
cient maps of this region in their Library I quote as fol- 
lows: 


I do not find Fort Industry on any map. I do not find Fort 
des Miamis on the 1746 Amerique by D’Anville, published at 
Paris. Also on his Canada Louisiane at Paris 1755. It appears 
on the left bank but looks 30 miles from the Lake. On the 
Mitchell maps, various editions, 1755-1776, etc., it appears on 
the right bank. 

In 1701, the site of Detroit was permanently settled 
by French colonists under De la Motte Cadillac and Fort 
Pontchartrain was built as a defense against the Indians. 

In 1745, a Colony of English traders from Pennsyl- 
vania built Fort Sandowski, on the north side of San- 
dusky Bay. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Paris (1763) France 
surrendered her possession in the Ohio country to the 
British who remained in possession until after Wayne’s 
victory over the Indians, at Fallen Timbers, August 20, 
1794, when in accordance with the provision of the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
signed November 17, 1794, all of the military posts held 
by the British south of the Great Lakes were surren- 
dered to the Americans. 

Prior to the arrival of the French, and long there- 
after, the Valley of the Maumee was the abode of the 
Miami Indians, the boundaries of whose lands were so 
graphically described by Chief Little Turtle. (See To- 
ledo.and Lucas County, Vol. 1, p. 61) at the Council of 
Greenville in August, 1795, in these words: 


My fathers kindled the first fires in Detroit; from there 
they extended their lines to the head waters of the Scioto; from 
there to its mouth; then down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wa- 
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bash; then to Chicago and over Lake Michigan. These are the 
boundaries within which the prints of my ancestors’ houses are 
everywhere to be seen. 


The river itself was the favorite route between the 
tribes of the north and those living along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. We think therefore it is safe to 
assume that the site of Fort Industry was at least a 
convenient rendezvous for both the Indians and the 
authorities and traders from the beginning of the 
French, in 1680, to the end of the British occupation, in 
1796. 3 

With this brief historical review before us, we can 
now note a little more intelligently what the various 
authorities have to say as to the origin of Fort Industry. 
We have already the Richard Mott inscription from 
which it would appear that Anthony Wayne built. the 
fort in 1794, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
OF CANADA 


The Deputy Minister in charge of these Archives 
writes under date of January 23, 1925: 


Regarding Fort Industry, there is no map showing a fort of 
this name. No record in the manuscripts. There is evidence that 
General Wayne in 1795 had intentions of building a fort at the 
mouth of the Miamis River at Point au Chene (probably Bay View 
Park) should he be enabled to push that far to the Northeast. 
(See extracts from C. Series, Vol. 673.) There is no indication 
that he did so. * * * 


From these Archives we make the following: ex- 
tracts: 


Mr. Godfroy * * * brings the same reports respecting 
the intentions of General Wayne to advance and built a Fort at 
Sandusky, and another at the mouth of this river. * * * All 
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reports say that a fort is certainly to be built immediately at 
, Sandusky and another at the entrance to this river. Whatever 
General Wayne may do at Sandusky, I can hardly think he will 
send any party below the Glaize——From letter from Major Steele 


































to Colonel England, dated Fort Miamis, August 20, 1795, Archives 2 
C Series, Vol. 673, page 45. Hf 
Supposing no attempt should be made upon Detroit itself, i 


its importance will be much diminished and the effects upon our 
trade nearly the same if establishments are formed by the States 
at the mouth of the Miamis on Lake Erie through which our trade 
to that part of the country passes.—Letter from Lord Dorchester 
to Mr. Grenville, Archives, Q Series, Vol. 50, Part 1, page 21. 

* * ¥* And he heard from some of the officers that he 
(Wayne) would build a fort this Fall at Point aux Chenes, pro- 
vided Perroques with merchandise and stores were prevented from 
passing the British post of the Miamis. N.B. Point aux Chenes 
is shown on the 1795 MS. Plan (from Q 74) as being on north 
shore of Miamis Bay, opposite Turkey Point. (This is probably 
a point on what is now Bay View Park.)—Information from 
Charles Tillier, dated “Detroit, October 20th, 1795,” C Series, 
Vol. 673, page 50. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MICHIGAN PIONEER AND 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 


Upper Posts Prior to the War of the Revolution 


For the year 1774 and before the war, the King’s or Eighth 
Regiment occupied the upper posts, viz: 


Michilimackinac ......... 23 men 
. ¥ SE 6+ bends dnkpekuedie 68 “ 
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—From Vol. 20, page 272. 


‘ Captain Grant being ill desires me to acquaint you that not 
doubting Major DePeyster gave you every information from the 
Indian Country, he declined troubling you on his return from the 
Miami River; that finding the provisions at the mercy of the 
weather and Indians, he built a rough block house for its lodge- 
ment which may be defended by 10 men against 100.—From Let- 
ter from Captain Burnet to Brigadier-General Powell, Detroit, 
September 5th, 1782, Vol. 20, page 55. 

In obedience to your Excellency’s commands, I paid every 
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attention in my power to the management and conduct of the In- 
dians and with the assistance of Colonel Butler, have endeavored 
to get every information possible respecting their ideas and opin- 
ions of the Peace * * * They (the Indians) added, that 
many years ago, their ancestors had granted permission to the 
French King to build trading houses or small forts on the water 
communication between Canada and the Western Indians in the 
heart of their country for the convenience of trade only, without 
granting one inch of the land, but what these forts stood upon 
* * *-— From letter from Brigadier-General Maclean to Gen- 
eral Frederick Haldimand, Niagara, May 18th, 1783, Vol. 20, 
pages I17, Ig. 

I have your letter of Monday last. The goods for the In- 
dians at Gaspe will be sent from Lachine and a requisition shall 
be forwarded for them. Having wrote to Colonel McKee, the 
22nd ult. that if I did not hear from him in the course of eight 
days, I would make a requisition for 35,000 rations of provisions 
and 1,000 gallons of rum as an additional supply for the In- 
dians at Swan Creek and Detroit, etc. * * * —From letter 
from Captain Joseph Chew to Thomas Aston Coffin, Montreal, 
September 3rd, 1795, Vol. 20, page 419. 


The policy of the British Government in the matter 
of surrendering to the United States possession of the 
upper posts is disclosed in the following letter from 
Quebec dated 14th November, 1784, and unaddressed, 


V1Z: 


Sir,—Different attempts having been made by the American 
States to get possession of the posts in the upper country in con- 
sequence of the Treaty of Peace (Jay’s Treaty, 1794) I have 
thought it my duty uniformly to oppose the same until His 
Majesty’s orders for that purpose shall be received. * * * 
—Vol. 20, page 269. 


Other extracts from the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections follow: 


Late yesterday afternoon, I received a number of letters from 
Detroit * * * also two letters from Colonel McKee dated 
19th, 21st, April, that of the 19th respecting mode of paying the 
Department at Detroit, the other concerning flour, wanted for the 
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Indians at Swan Creek, likewise two letters from Mr. Selby of the 
19th and 22nd April, the first relating to the postage of letters 
sent by Colonel McKee and the latter saying that Colonel Eng- 
land had given orders for the flour being supplied for the Indians 
at Swan Creek, etc. * * *.”—from letter from Joseph Chew 
to Thomas Aston Coffin, Montreal, May 12th, 1796, Vol. 20, page 
441-442. 

After the troops had taken some refreshments, the Legion 
continued their route down the river and encamped in sight of 
the British Garrison (Fort Miami) * * * and continuing 
from “Camp, Foot of the Rapids 22nd August, 1794,” * * * 
we have destroyed all the property within 100 yards of the Gar- 
rison. The volunteers were sent down eight miles below the 
fort and have destroyed and burned all the possessions belonging 
to the Canadians and savages * * * a small party of dra- 
goons were sent over the river to burn and destroy all of the 
houses, corn, etc., that were under cover of the fort (Miami) 
which was effected—From Boyer’s Daily Journal of Wayne’s 
Campaign, Vol. 34, page 546. 

The Indians, to all appearances have totally abandoned their 
settlements, quite to the mouth of the river and their villages and 
corn field being consumed and destroyed in every direction, even 
under the influence of the guns of Fort Miami.—From Boyer’s 
Daily Journal of Wayne’s Campaign, Vol. 34, page 547. 

Having burned and destroyed everything contiguous to the 
Fort without opposition, the Legion took up the line of march 
and in the evening encamped on this ground, being the same they 
marched from on the 20th.—Boyer from Camp Deposit, August 
23rd, 1794, pages 547-548. 

Having this day received a report from Swan Creek that 
messengers have arrived from the Spanish Governor or his agents 
to draw away the Indians from thence (Swan Creek) to their 
frontier on the Mississippi, by unjust representations of the con- 
duct of the British Government toward (the Indians) I judged it 
immediately necessary to dispatch one of the interpreters from 
hence to counteract, etc—From letter from Colonel Alexander 
McKee to Joseph Chew, Detroit, June 20th, 1796, Vol. 20, page 
456. 

* * * In my last I said the Yankees were either at San- 
dusky or were hourly expected. * * * The Iroquois have 
left the Village and are at Swan Creek.—From letter from Rev. 
Edmund Burke to Brigade Major Littlehales, Military Secretary 
to Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe of the Province of Upper Canada, 
River Raisin, June 17, 1795, Vol. 20, page 406. 
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Lieutenant Boyer, in his official journal of Wayne’s 
Campaign, makes no mention of Fort Industry. 


EXTRACTS FROM WAYNE PAPERS 


We located the original private and official Wayne 
papers in the library of.the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, his native state. There are eleven volumes of 
125 pages each, covering the period from the date of the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794, to the time 
of Wayne’s death at Fort Erie, December 15, 1796. 
There were many volumes in addition to the above, re- 
ferring to an earlier period in his career. The writer 
arranged for the careful examination of each paper in 
the entire eleven volumes. The reader’s report says: 


I have examined 11 volumes of Wayne’s papers, covering the 
period from August, 1794, to December, 1796, and am sorry to 
say I found no reference to Fort Industry by that name. En- 
closed you will find extracts from the Wayne letters relating to 
Forts, Stockades, and Blockhouses erected in Ohio; whether any 
of these extracts refer to Fort Industry, you are better able to 
judge than I am. You will notice there are several references 
to orders for provisioning various Forts, and that Fort Industry 
is not included in the list * * *.” Following is from en- 
closures: “Greenville Headquarters, December 1, 1795, Colonel 
Kilpatrick—you will furnish the Posts herein mentioned up to 
the first of April, 1796, with the following complete rations 
* * * viz: Forts Washington, Hamilton, St. Clair, Jefferson, 
Greenville, Recovery, the Post at the old Piqua Town, at Low- 
mies [Loramie], St. Marys, Forts at Adams, Wayne, Defiance, 
Knox, Steuben and Massac (fifteen in all). (Signed) Anthony 
Wayne.” 


A letter from General Wayne to Isaac Williams, 
Agent, etc., of the Wyandottes at Sandusky, Vol. 43— 
Headquarters Greenville, May 31, 1795, reads as fol- 
lows: 
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Sir * * * Bluejacket assures me that all the Indians 
from Swan Creek, etc., will undoubtedly attend the treaty and 
he has accordingly gone back to bring them on and to counteract 
McKee, etc. * * * This will be handed you by Capt. Reid, 
a Shawnee Chief, who is accompanied by Mr. MacLean, a man 
whom you probably know. Reid left Swan Creek on the rsth of 
this month and says that the Indians at that place were preparing 
to come to the treaty. * * * 


One of the readers of this collection of Wayne pa- 
pers says: 


I do not think from what I found that Fort Industry was 
ever a Fortress or a Military Fort. Its very name would preclude 
that. I think Howe is nearly correct in placing it 1799 or 1800, 
as a stockade fort. It seems reasonable that after Wayne had 
cleared Ohio of the Indians and the settlers flocked in there as 
they did, or went back to their abandoned farms, they naturally 
built a stockade fort naming it “Industry,” for that name to my 
mind could never for any reason that I can see be given to a 
garrisoned fort. 


J. R. Spears, in his Biography of Anthony Wayne, 
page 228, says: 


After clearing the ground about Fort Miami, Wayne went 
down the river and built a wooden fort, called Fort Industry, on 
land that now forms the easterly quarter of Summit and Monroe 
Streets, Toledo. 


In his official report of his campaign against the 
Indians General Wayne wrote: 


We remained three days and nights on the banks of the 
Maumee, in front of the Field of Battle. 


EXTRACTS FROM PAPERS IN THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT AT WASHINGTON 


From Robert C. Davis, Acting Adjutant General, 
comes the following: 
Vol. XXXVIII—16 
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War Department A. 9. O., May 1, 1922, to Mr. W. J. Sher- 
man, 302 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio—A search of the 
records on file in the War Department, deemed likely to afford 
information relative to old Fort Industry on the site of the pres- 
ent City of Toledo, Ohio, has resulted in failure to disclose any 
original official data on the subject. The records of the War 
Department during which that post was maintained are far 
from complete. * * * I find on file here one unofficial memo- 
randum stating that Fort Industry was built under General 
Wayne’s orders in 1794; another that it was built in 1800, and 
another that the First Regiment of the United States Infantry 
under Colonel Thomas Hunt landed there in June, 1803. (En 
route to St. Louis.) 


James H. Perkins in his Annals of the West, 1846, 
on pages 409-410, prints Wayne’s report to the Secre- 
tary of War in which he makes no mention of Fort 
Industry. 


NOTES OF THE SURVEY OF THE TWELVE MILE 
SQUARE AT THE FOOT OF THE RAPIDS 


In the office of the State Auditor, at Columbus, is 
filed a report by Jared Mansfield, Surveyor General of 
the United States, entitled “Notes of the Survey of the 
Twelve Mile Square at the Foot of the Rapids of the 
Miami River of the Lakes, made under the direction 
of Jared Mansfield, Surveyor General of the United 
States and signed by him.” ‘These notes contain the fol- 
lowing reference, viz: “* * * tothe mouth of Swan 
Creek * * * where is kept a small garrison by 
the United States,” dated September 8, 1805. (Name 
of fort is not given.) 

A quaint old volume, entitled Sketches of the War 
Between the United States and the British Isles, pub- 
lished by Fay and Davidson in Vermont, 1815, contains 
on page 15, the following: “There was also a small 
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settlement on Swan Creek on the Michigan side, which 
, falls into the Miami seven miles below this Fort” (Mi- 
ami). 

In his History of the Late War in the Western Coun- 
try, McAfee says Colonel McKee, Superintendent of In- 
dian affairs for the districts of Detroit and Mackinaw 
wrote to Colonel England, the (English) Military Com- 
mander at Detroit, from “Camp near Fort Miami, 
August 30, 1794,” as follows: 
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Sir: I have been: employed several days in endeavoring to 
fix the Indians (who have been driven from their villages and 
corn fields) between the Fort [Miami] and the Bay. Swan 
Creek is generally agreed upon and will be a very convenient place 
for the distribution of provisions, etc. 











Henry Howe in his Historical Collections of Ohio 
says that Fort Industry was erected about the year 1800. 
Homer and Harris in The Toledo Directory, 1858, 


on page 14, say: 









A small stockade known by the name of Fort Industry was 
built near the Junction of Swan Creek and the Maumee River 
immediately after the Treaty of Greenville. It was garrisoned 
until 1808 by about 150 men, merely to guard the territory ceded 
to the United States against Indian depredations. 











L. H. Hosmer, in Early History of the Maumee 
Valley, writes: 











A small stockade by the name of Fort Industry was built 
near the junction of Swan Creek and the Maumee immediately 4 
after the Treaty of Greenville. It was garrisoned until 1808 by 
about 150 men merely to guard the territory ceded to the United 
States against Indian depredations. 







Benson J. Lossing, in his Pictorial Field Book of the 
War of 1812, 1868, states: 
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I visited (Toledo) on the 24th of September, 1860, and had 
the singular good fortune to be accompanied by L. H. Hosmer 
* %* * and the venerable Peter Navarre (page 490). We left 
the city for our ride up the Maumee Valley * * * Mr. 
Hosmer volunteered to be coachman * * * At the Oliver 
House in time for dinner and a stroll about the little City of 
Toledo * * * It covers (page 493) the site of Fort Industry, 
a stockade erected there about 1800 near what is now Summit 
Street. 


James D. McCabe in his The Great Republic, 1871, 
page 836, says: 


Toledo covers the site of a stockade fort called Fort Indus- 
try, built in 1800. 


H. S. Knapp in his History of the Maumee Valley, 
1872, shows on the frontispiece of this work, a wood 
engraving of Fort Industry and writes: 

Landing at Fort Industry (Toledo) of the First Continental 
Regiment of United States Infantry under Colonel Thomas Hunt 
in June, 1803 * * * on its way from Detroit to St. Louis. 
A night was spent in the vicinity of the Fort under tents * * * 
This Old Fort stood near the edge of the Bluff, about thirty feet 


above the river * * * erected under orders of General 
Wayne in 1794. 


Knapp (page 93) says that Fort Industry was built 
by order of General Wayne, immediately after the Bat- 
tle of Fallen Timbers. He also says (page 10): 


In 1695, Captain Nicholas Perrot built a trading station at 
the west end of Lake Erie, which in 1697 was destroyed by the 
Miami Indians * * * the exact location of Perrot’s station 
cannot now be determined * * * about this time (1700) 
a party of factors from Detroit built a small post on the Maumee 
where Toledo now stands. (Page 11.) 


Andreas and Baskin, editors and publishers of the 
Historical Atlas of Wood and Lucas Counties, 1875, 


say: 
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To counteract the influence of Fort Miami, Wayne built a 
fort at the mouth of Swan Creek and named it Fort Industry. 








In his History of Fort Meigs, James P. Averill says 
that General Wayne built and garrisoned Fort Industry 
with a small force under Lieutenant Rhea by whom it 
continued to be occupied for several years. * * * 
Upon the completion of Fort Industry, General Wayne 
marched his army back up the river. 











On page 44 of his History of Toledo and Lucas 
County, 1888, Clark Waggoner says: 
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The immediate object sought in this expedition to the Mau- 
mee River having been attained in the brilliant and complete vic- 
tory of Fallen Timbers, General Wayne, by easy marches, made 
his way to the Grand Glaize, arriving there August 27, 1794, 
(seven days after the Battle of Fallen Timbers). * * * Leaving 
a sufficient force at Fort Wayne, the General with a remnant of 
his former command, »roceeded to Greenville, where he arrived 
November 2nd, after a fatiguing tour of 97 days during which 
he marched upwards of 300 miles through a dense wilderness, 
meanwhile erecting three fortifications—Fort Adams at St. 
Marys, Fort Defiance at Auglaize, and Fort Wayne at the Miami 
Villages. 


















And on page 64, he quotes as follows from a letter 
received by him (Waggoner ) from Adjutant General L. 
C. Drumm (U. S. War Department), viz: 








A stockade fort was erected about the year 1800, near the 
mouth of Swan Creek on the Maumee River, and as near as can 
be determined upon what is now Summit Street, in the City of 
Toledo, to which was given the name of Fort Industry. It was 
at this Fort that a treaty was held with the Indians, July 4, 1805, 
by which the Indian title to the Fire Lands (Huron and Erie 
Counties) was extinguished and at which were present Mr. 
Charles Jouett, United States Commissioner, and Chiefs of Ot- 
tawa, Chippewa, Pottawatomie, Shawnee, Muncie and Delaware 
Indian Tribes. 
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In his Settlement of the Northwest Territory, 1896, 
William Van Z. Cox, states that 


Fort Industry was erected as a blockhouse near the mouth of 
the Maumee and that it was built so expeditiously that he called it 
Fort Industry. 


The Uhl Brothers, publishers of A History and At- 
las of Lucas County, 1901, say on page 3: 


The following important data, giving a recapitulation of the 
most important of these contests and battles (between the Whites 
and the Indians) was presented in a paper read by Mr. Charles 
B. Bliven of this city (Toledo) before the Maumee Valley Pio- 
neers’ Association, in which he says: “In the numerous Indian 
wars, the war between the French and Indians, the French and 
the English, the English and the Indians, the United States and 
Great Britain, and the United States and the Indians, many severe 
battles were fought in this immediate vicinity * * * 1669-1670 
French Fort built at Swan Creek * * * 1697 French Forts 
built at Kekionga (Fort Wayne) and foot of Rapids (Miami). 
* * * * When General Wayne, or rather Colonel Ham- 
tramck in 1796, took possession for the United States of 
the British Post, Fort Miami (or Campbell) at the foot of 
the Rapids, also Detroit and Mackinac, he rebuilt the post at 
the Swan Creek, very near the northeast corner of the Twelve 
Mile Square Reservation and named it Fort Industry. It was 
garrisoned for some ten (1806) or twelve (1808) years and is 
distinguished as the location of an important treaty with the In- 
dians. The fort consisted of a blockhouse surrounded by a 
stockade and stood in the center of a clearing of about four acres. 
The exact location has been questioned, but from the best at- 
tainable evidence it stood on the later site of the National 
Hotel now occupied by the Duell Block or F. Eaton and Com- 
pany’s store, 143 Summit Street. The cellar or magazine as was 
supposed, also some of the stockade, were visible as late as 1830. 
Several of the older citizens of Toledo have a vivid remem- 
brance of it, and substantially agree as to the precise point of 
location. It has been thought that the location was nearer the 
river, but aside from the evidence of the living, it must be re- 
membered that Water Street was not then in existence, hence 
the bank or shore was much nearer this location of the fort than 
now. Also there was a very steep bluff on the north side of 
Monroe Street, the original bank of Ottawa River, later Swan 
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Creek, now Mud Creek, rising some thirty feet or more. There- 
fore, the center of the indicated theory would be about the spot as 
here stated. While we give the precise date of the rebuilding of 
the Fort by General Wayne, the evidence is abundant that a 
French Trading Post was located on this spot in 1680 and there 
is also strong evidence that it was occupied many years earlier 
even before LaSalle came down the river in 1669-1671, probably 
1640-1648 when the French escorted the Hurons to the Miami 
confederation. 

Fort Miami or Campbell which was situated on the west 
bank of the river about twelve or fifteen miles from its mouth 
and rebuilt by the British in 1763 after its surrender by the 
French, appears to have been a regular military work, mounting 
fourteen guns, four nine-pounders on the river side, and six six- 
pounders on the land side, also two large howitzers and two 
swivels. It was surrounded by a deep ditch with horizontal pickets 
projecting over it. It was doubtless the strongest fort ever built 
in the valley. Its outlines are distinctly visible. Although its 
construction probably antedates any other earthwork in the valley, 
the precise date of its occupation as a post is like that of Fort 
Industry, quite indistinct, but is doubtless contemporaneous, as 
the Foot of the Rapids, as well as Swan Creek and Kekionga (Fort 
Wayne) were places early recognized as being objective points to 
the earliest whites in the valley.” 


John Gunckel in his Early History of the Maumee 
Valley, 1902 (pages 41, 43), says: 


After completely routing the Indians, General Wayne fol- 
lowed them down the river, passed the silent Fort Miami, where 
upon a high bank (Swan Creek) overlooking the river, he rapidly 
constructed a military fort on August 23, 1794, and this was built 
so expeditiously that he called it Fort Industry. This fort or 
blockhouse, as it was familiarly known, General Wayne left in 
charge of a small but efficient force, by which it continued to be 
occupied for several years. The dimensions of the Fort were 
about 200 x 250 feet. * * * On August 27, 1794, he started 
with his main army for Fort Defiance. 


Harvey Scribner in the Memoirs of Lucas County, 
1910, (page 77) says: “S. S. Knabenshue, in an edi- 
torial in the Toledo Blade of January 24, 1903, writes 
that “The date of its (Fort Industry) erection, by whom 
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and for what purpose have never been determined. The 
tablet on the Monroe Street side of Fort Industry Block, 
recites the popular legend, but no historic proof of the 
statement has ever been found;’”’ * * * “The 
popular belief is that it was erected by a detachment of 
Wayne’s army soon after the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
which is probably correct, even though the records on 
the subject are not clear,” says Scribner. 

Randall and Ryan in their History of Ohio, 1912, 
page 560, say: 


Fort Industry, located at the mouth of the Maumee, was 
erected by orders of Wayne, after the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
as a safeguard against Fort Miami. It was never in possession 
of the British. ’ 


In Charles E. Slocum’s History of the Maumee 
River Basin, 1905, page 387-388, he says: 


Two Quakers, Hopkins and Ellicott, started from Phila- 
delphia February 23, 1804, taking Philip Dennis with them to 
remain with the Indians and teach them. They traveled to Fort 
Wayne, via Zanesville, Lancaster,’ Chillicothe, Piqua and Lora- 
mie and reached Fort Wayne March 30, 1804. They departed 
for Detroit, April 1'5, 1804, via the Maumee River. In the report 
of their journey we find, “Prudence seemed to dictate that we 
should run into a harbor, which we did, at the mouth of Swan 
Creek, where is a small fort (Fort Industry) lately established 
by the United States.” 


In Slocum’s The Ohio Country, 1910, (pages 161, 
164-165, ), we find the following: 


In the United States “Estimates of all posts and stations 
where garrisons will be expedient and of the number of men 
required,’ made December 3, 1801, but three military posts were 
mentioned for the territory northwest of the Ohio River, viz: 
Detroit, one company of artillery and four of infantry; Michili- 
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mackinac, one company of artillery and one of infantry; Fort 
Wayne, one company of infantry. 


In this same work occurs the following: 


Fort Industry was built in 1804 on the left bank of the lower 
Maumee River, at the mouth of Swan Creek for protection in 
various ways, and for the convenience of the commissioners who, 
July 4, 1805, there effected an important treaty with the chiefs and 
warriors of the Wyandotte, Ottawa, Chippewa, Munsee, Dela- 
ware, Shawnee and Pottawotami tribes and those of the Shawnees 
and Senecas who lived with the Wyandottes at this time, all of 
whom ceded to the United States their entire claims to the West- 
ern Reserve of Connecticut for and in consideration of an an- 
nuity of $1,000, in addition to $16,000 paid to them by the Con- 
necticut Land Company and the proprietors of a half million 
acres of Sufferers’ Lands (Fire Lands) granted to those who suf- 
fered by fire in Connecticut by acts of the British during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The small stockade composing Fort Industry 
was abandoned by the United States soon after the treaty. (Page 
164.) 

As fast as possible McKee (the Indian trader) assembled the 
savages by the Maumee River, at the mouth of Swan Creek, about 
eight miles below Fort Miami. (Page 118. This was after the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers.) 

Colonel Richard England (Commandant at Detroit) wrote 
October 28, 1794, to Francis LeMaitre, British Military Secre- 
tary, complaining of the great amount of food supplies taken by 
Colonel McKee to the Maumee River, at the mouth of Swan 
Creek. (Page 119.) 


On pages 122-125 of Volume 12 of the Ohio Arche- 
ological and Historical Society Publications, 1903, Slo- 
cum writes as follows: 


There has also been much of conjecture with unauthoritative 
statements regarding Fort Industry, the site of which tradition 
places about the crossing of Summit and Monroe Streets in the 
present City of Toledo, Ohio. Henry Howe, in his Historical 
Collections of Ohio, in 1846, also in his edition of 1896, volume 
II, page 148, wrote that Fort Industry was “erected about the 
year 1800.” H.S. Knapp, in-his History of the Maumee Valley, 
1872, page 93, wrote that it was built by order of General Wayne 
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immediately after the Battle of Fallen Timbers. Neither of these 
writers give any authority ; and their statements are negatively dis- 
proved by official records, as follows : 

1. The Battle of Fallen Timbers occurred 20th August, 
1794, and General Wayne’s army was very busy caring for 
the wounded and dead, in searching the country for savages and 
in destroying their crops, during the two days before the coun- 
termarch began. The night of the 23rd, according to Lieutenant 
Boyer’s Dairy, the army bivouacked at Camp Deposit, Roche de 
Bout (not Roche de Boeuf as written by some early chroniclers), 
and the morning of the 24th the march was continued up the 
Maumee River. This shows that there was not sufficient time 
between the Battle and the return march to build even a stock- 
ade, with all the other work on hand, and this, also, immediately 
after the great excitements and exhaustions of the Battle. 

2. No mention is made of Fort Industry, nor of building a 
post on the lower Maumee, in the Diary of General Wayne’s Cam- 
paign, nor in the reports. 

3. The report to General Wayne that on the 30th August, 
1794, the British Agent, Alexander McKee, had gathered the 
Aborigines at the mouth of Swan Creek to feed and comfort them 
(“fix them’?), is also presumptive evidence against the existence 
there or thereabouts of an American fort or body of troops at that 
time. (American State Papers, Aborigine Affairs, vol. II, page 
526. Also McKee’s letter to the British Colonel Richard England 
at Detroit...) 

4. Timothy Pickering, then acting Secretary of War, re- 
ported to the Congressional Committee on the Military Establish- 
ment 3rd February, 1796, the names of the then existing Mili- 
tary Stations. In this list the name of Fort Industry does not 
appear. The stations then existing in and near the Maumee 
region were Forts Defiance, Wayne, Miami, and Sandusky, all of 
which aggregated a force of one battalion of infantry, one com- 
pany of riflemen, and one company’of artillery at Fort Wayne 
which was the headquarters for these posts. Also Forts Adams, 
Recovery, Jefferson, Loramie, Head of the Auglaize, and Green- 
ville, the headquarters, had one battalion of infantry and one com- 
pany of riflemen divided among them. 

5. The 29th March, 1796, James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, with his thoughts on economy, particularly “ought the mili- 
tary force of the United States to be diminished,” gave to the 
beforementioned Committee the list of forts to be mentioned in 
this region, with the garrison each should have, as follows: De- 
fiance, Wayne, Adams, Recovery, head of Wabash, (Auglaize?), 
Miami, and Michillimackinac, each fifty-six men, and Detroit 112 
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men. In these reports Forts Miami and Detroit were recognized as 
the property of the United States, but they were not evacuated by 
the British until the 11th July, 1796, according to the report of 
Lieutenant Colonel Hamtramck and others. 

6. With the date of “War Department 23rd December, 1801, 
the estimate of all the Posts and Stations where Garrisons will 
be Expedient, and the number of men requisite for each garrison,” 
does not contain the name Fort Industry. 

7. An official statement of the reduced army under the Act 
of March, 1802, and its distribution Ist January, 1803, names 
Fort Wayne, with a garrison of sixty-four men, as being the 
only fortification or military station then in or near the Maumee 
region. 

8. The report issued from “Head Quarters, Washington, 
February 4, 1805, for the year 1803, designating every post and 
point of occupancy,” does not contain the name of Fort Industry. 

g. Nor does the name Fort Industry appear in the schedule 
of “Posts and places occupied by the Troops of the United States 
in the year 1804, taken from the latest returns and designating 
every post and point of occupancy; to which is annexed the num- 
ber wanting to complete the Peace Establishment.” The only fort, 
or United States troops in the Maumee region at this date was at 
Fort Wayne with an aggregate garrison, October 31st, 1804, of 
sixty-eight men. (See American State Papers, Military Affairs, 
V. II, pages 113, r15, 156, 175, 176.) 

In fact, the only authoritative statement that Fort Industry 
ever existed is the mere mention of it, “Fort Industry on the 
Miami of the Lake,” as the place where was held an important 
treaty with Aborigines, 4th July, 1805 (American State Papers, 
Aborigine Affairs, vol. I, page 695) ; nothing more, nothing be- 
fore, and nothing after this date, so far as the writer has been 
able to find by several inquiries, in person and by letters, at the 
War Department, at the United States Library, and other large 
libraries ; and there is nothing but tradition to designate its site 
within the limits of the present City of Toledo. 

The negatives here adduced are equal to positives; hence we 
may rest with the belief that “Fort Industry” was little more than 
a stockade built hurriedly, industriously—if a former stockade 
inclosure as a trading post there was not repaired instead—in 
the summer of 1805 solely for the treaty there held, and called a 
“Fort” to make it more impressive to the Aborigines. It was 
soon thereafter abandoned by the troops who were then necessar- 
ily present, as at former treaties. 

The authenticity of the frontispiece to Knapp’s History of 
the Maumce Valley is completely set aside in an editorial from 
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the able pen of S. S. Knabenshue in the Toledo Blade of January 
24, 1903. O. J. Hopkins, who drew this view and engraved it on 
wood, asserted that his drawing was without foundation in fact, 
and purely a work of his fancy. And such is the case, also, with 
the “old painting in oil” that is sometimes referred to, and of 
many statements that have been written regarding this fort. 

Before the grading for streets began, two prehistoric semi- 
circular earthworks, presumably for stockades, were surveyed in 
Toledo; one at the intersection of Clayton and Oliver Streets on 
the south bank of Swan Creek, and the other at Fassett and Fort 
Streets on the right bank of the Maumee. A third work of this 
character was recorded over fifty years ago by the late Colonel 
Charles Whittlesey as existing at Eagle Point about two miles 
up the river from the Fassett Street work. 


On page 20, of A Story of Early Toledo, 1919, Judge 
John H. Doyle, the author, says: 


Shortly after the treaty (Greenville) and about the year 1800, 
there was erected by the Government in the vicinity of what is 
now Monroe and Summit Streets, a fort which was called Fort 
Industry. This was erected and garrisoned to enforce obedi- 
ence to the treaty and to protect the reservations from depreda- 
tion, and for a number of years a company of regulars was sta- 
tioned there. At this fort, in 1805, another treaty was con- 
cluded with the Indians, by which their title to the Fire Lands 
(now Erie and Huron Counties) was finally extinguished. 


On page 130, Vol. 1, of Toledo and Lucas County, 
1923, John M. Killits says: 


Fort Industry was erected on this site by order of General 
Anthony Wayne just after the Battle of Fallen Timbers as a 
defense against the British who occupied Fort Miami. 


RESUME 
We now have assembled in convenient form for ref- 
erence the views of practically all the historical writers 
who have expressed themselves as to the origin, occu- 


pation and abandonment of Fort Industry. It will be 
seen there is much divergence in their views. Practi- 
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cally all of the later writers, dependent as they were on 
those who had attempted to record history while the 
important actors were still living, have simply re-af- 
firmed the views of some one of these pioneer historians. 
Lacking access to source material, they merely reflect 
the views of the early writers, so they should be disre- 
garded. 

It is indeed strange that the elements of doubt and 
uncertainty should exist at all, for we must admit that 
in the life of a nation this span of one and one-third 
centuries since Wayne’s campaign is indeed a brief one, 
and an accurate history of important events should be 
available and at our command. In the present instance, 
difficulty in verifying events of such a recent date may 
be explained in part by the destruction of the records 
of the War Department when the British occupied the 
City of Washington during the War of 1812; in part 
by the fact that Northwestern Ohio was possessed of an 
exceedingly sparse white population during and imme- 
diately after the Revolution and none or practically none 
of these were members of Wayne’s “Legion of the 
United States’; so local family records do not avail. 

Reviewing briefly the numerous references hereto- 
fore cited, we find that Mott, Knapp, Averill, Gunckel, 
Spears, MacAfee, Killits and Randall and Ryan all 
agree that Fort Industry was built by Wayne in 1794, 
In this opinion, Scribner hesitatingly concurs. On the 
other hand, Hosmer, Homer, Herne and the Toledo 
Directory of 1858 assert that while this fort was built 
by Wayne, yet it was in the year of 1795 instead of 
1794, 

Bliven claims the fort was built or rather rebuilt 
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after the British in 1796 surrendered to Wayne the 
posts at Miami, Detroit and Mackinac. 

Howe, Lossing, Waggoner, and Doyle place the date 
at 1800 or four years after the death of Wayne. 

Slocum says (1903) that Fort Industry was built in 
1805, “for protection in various ways and for the con- 
venience of the commissioners who negotiated the In- 
dian Treaty in 1805 at this point.” He also states that 
Hopkins and Ellicott, the two Quakers, were sheltered 
here late in April, 1804, “where a small fort had lately 
been established.” 

The War Department is unable to furnish any in- 
formation owing to the incompleteness of the military 
records for the period prior to about the year 1820. 
They are, however, inclined to think the post was es- 
tablished about 1800; and under date of October 8, 1828, 
they say “there was a treaty with the Indians at Fort 
Industry July 4, 1805, and still others in that region on 
various dates as late as October 6, 1818, which fact 
suggests that there may have been troops at the site 
of Toledo for nearly twenty years after the year 1800.” 

An old war map, in the writer’s possession, of “Up- 
per and Lower Canada and the United States contigu- 
ous” dedicated “to the officers of the Army and the citi- 
zens of the United States” under date of November 4, 
1812, does not show Fort Industry at all. _ So it is safe to 
say there was no garrison there during the War of 
1812 though the post may have been reoccupied later for 
conferences with the Indians. 


War Department estimates and reports under dates 
of February 3, 1796; March 29, 1796; December 23, 
1801; January 1, 1803; October 31, 1804; and February 
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4, 1805, make no mention whatever of Fort Industry 
in referring to the posts maintained in the West by our 
government. 

We know from the Quakers’ journal referred to that 
in the latter part of April, 1804, Fort Industry had 
“lately been established.”’ 

We also know that it was at least temporarily occu- 
pied in June, 1803, so it was probably built or rebuilt 
in the spring of 1803 as a military outpost of Fort 
Wayne or Detroit, having been previously occupied as 
a trading post or supply station from the earliest arrival 
of the whites and during both French and English oc- 
cupations. 

L. H. Hosmer, and also Homer and Harris, in the 
Toledo Directory of 1858, say that Fort Industry was 
abandoned as a military post in 1808 and that during 
the period of its occupation it was garrisoned by about 
one hundred and fifty men. Bliven says it was aban- 
doned in 1806 or 1808. 

It may have been temporarily garrisoned at subse- 
quent times as suggested by the War Department but 
that it was not occupied during the War of 1812 is in- 
dicated by the military map heretofore referred to and 
by Slocum’s statement “that on January 12, 1813, Gen- 
eral Payne of General Winchester’s army, routed a 
gathering of Aborigines from an old stockade post on 
the north bank of Swan Creek near its mouth.” 


THE SWAN CREEK TRADING POST 
There is little doubt that Swan Creek was consid- 
ered by both the French and the Indians a point of 
strategic importance for trading with the latter. There 
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were numerous Indian villages in the Maumee Valley be- 
tween the present site of Fort Wayne and Maumee Bay, 
including one at the mouth of Swan Creek. The river 
itself was a favorite route of communication between 
the Indians of the Ohio Valley and those of the North. 
The importance of the Maumee route was very early 
recognized by the French, for Killits says, (Vol. 1, 
page 61), that after the loss of the Griffin, LaSalle re- 
turned to Fort Frontenac for supplies and from there 
wrote, “There is at the end of Lake Erie ten leagues 
below the Straight (Detroit River), a river by which 
we could shorten the way to Illinois very much. It is 
navigable by canoes to within two leagues of the route 
now in use,” so LaSalle knew all about the Maumee 
River as early as 1680. Indeed, it appears well defined 
on the map of 1656 by Nicholas Sanson, the Royal 
Geographer of France, referred to and shown by Kil- 
lits. 

Bliven says, “The evidence is abundant that a French 
trading post was located on this spot in 1680 and there 
is also strong evidence that it was occupied many years 
earlier, * * * probably 1640-1648, when the French 
escorted the Hurons to the Miami Conference.” He 
also states that a French fort was built at Swan Creek 
in 1669-1670. 

Knapp speaks of a trading station built in 1695 “at 
the west end of Lake Erie” and about this time (1700) 
a party of factors from Detroit built a small post on 
the Maumee River where Toledo now stands.” 

The British Military Archives contain many refer- 
ences to the Indians at the mouth of Swan Creek and to 
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supplies furnished them at that point, and also to sup- 
plies for Fort Miami from Swan Creek. 

It is evident that this was an important British trad- 
ing post and supply station both before and after the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, even up to the final evacu- 
ation of the American posts in July, 1796. 

Slocum says: “In 1702, Captain Francis Morgan 
de Vincennes with French soldiers and others from 
Canada, established posts along the Maumee and the 
Wabash as far southwest as Vincennes, Indiana,” and 
that in 1742, there were forts on the Maumee and Wa- 
bash and that in 1748, the French established trading 
posts on the Maumee. 

Slocum, on page 165 of The Ohio Country, says: 


The small stockade composing Fort Industry was abandoned 
by the United States soon after this Treaty (July 4, 1805). 


He further says: 


From the original records, we catch glimpses of different 
traders with the Aborigines along the lower Maumee River, 
and there can be no doubt that stockades were employed for the 
protection of their goods and peltries from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century or before. 


Captain Grant, in command of British Naval opera- 
tions on Lake Erie, on returning from the Miami River 
in September, 1782, “finding the provisions at the mercy 
of the weather and the Indians, built a rough 
blockhouse for its lodgement which may be defended 
by ten men against one hundred.” We have nothing 
definite as to the location of this blockhouse. If on the 
site of Fort Industry, it may have been destroyed by 
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Wayne’s volunteers who immediately after the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers pursued the Indians as far as Swan 
Creek where they “destroyed and burned all the pos- 
sessions belonging to the Canadians and savages.” 
(See Boyer’s Journal of Wayne’s Campaign. ) 


CONCLUSIONS 

T. During the French occupation of the Maumee 
Valley from 1680 to 1763, and the English occupation 
from 1763 to 1796, trading posts or supply stations were 
maintained on the north bank of Swan Creek near its 
mouth, it being a convenient place for receiving supplies 
and for distributing them among the numerous Indian 
tribes in the valley. 

2. These trading posts or supply stations were sub- 
stantial log structures for housing stores of all kinds 
and for protecting them from Indian depredations and 
may have been and probably were stockaded. 

3. They were never garrisoned by regular troops 
and therefore never bore the name of “fort.” 

4. Fort Industry was not built by General Anthony 
Wayne prior to the evacuation of Fort Miami, in July, 
1794, and its occupancy by General Hamtramck, nor 
was there need for him to build it thereafter with Fort 
Miami in his possession only eight miles away. 

5. It did not exist as a recognized and occupied 
permanent army post during any portion of the Wayne 
Campaign nor in December, 1801; nor January, 1804; 
nor October, 1804; nor in February, 1805; nor during 
the War of 1812; and in January, 1813, it was occupied 
by the Indians who were driven out by United States 
troops. 
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6. It did exist as a temporary outpost station in 
June, 1803; and in April, 1804 and in July, 1805; also, 
in September, 1805. 

7. It was probably established and occasionally oc- 
cupied as an outpost of Detroit, the nearest and most 
important regularly garrisoned army post, or it may 
have been an outpost of Fort Wayne on the upper 
Maumee. It was occupied temporarily from time to 
time as conditions required the presence at this point 
of United States soldiers. The most important event 
occurring at Fort Industry was the Indian Treaty in 
July, 1805. 

8. On the site of Fort Industry was probably an 
English trading post or Indian supply station estab- 
lished about 1670 ( Bliven), abandoned in 1796, but later 
repaired or rebuilt by United States troops and first 
occupied by them in the spring of 1803 and thereafter 
as required until 1808 or possibly until the War of 1812, 
when it fell into the hands of the British and later of the 
Indians who were driven out by United States troops 
under General Wilkinson, in January, 1813. 

9. We have no later information of a definite char- 
acter concerning its history, so must assume it was al- 
lowed to gradually decay and finally made way for the 
Fort Industry block of 1842-1843. 
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(Continued from the January, 1929, Quarterly) 


CHAPTER V 


THE ELECTION OF 1848 IN OHIO 


The clash of sectional and personal interests in 
Ohio did not end with the pronouncements of the State 
conventions. The bitter anti-southern wing of the Whig 
party, encouraged by the lavish praise bestowed on Cor- 
win by the Whig State Convention, thought that he 
might, after all, become the leader of the Whigs of the 


Nation. On the other hand, Corwin had lost the confi- 
dence of the Liberty leaders and could not, therefore, 
hope to'rally all the anti-slavery forces; nor could he 
command the support of many moderate Whigs who 
favored an energetic prosecution of the War. McLean 
hoped to conciliate all these forces, but his “Jacksonism” 
and his doubts as to the rights of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the territories, prevented what might other- 
wise have been unanimous Whig support. The friends 
of Scott continued to press his interests in Ohio hoping 
to, find in him the only available candidate. 

The overwhelming movement to nominate Taylor 
continued in the face of open defiance from Ohio, a 
defiance which grew with the cession of California and 
New Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 
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May, 1848.* Stevenson, editor of the Cincinnati Aflas, 
expressed this sentiment well when he assured J. J. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, manager of the Taylor inter- 
ests in that State, that “the Wilmot Proviso is stronger 
in Ohio than Whiggery, democracy and military glory, 
allcombined. * * *’* However, he added that Tay- 
lor might carry Ohio if he would assume the “no terri- 
tory” ground which Corwin regarded as a sine qua non 
of his support. Outside of Cincinnati, where there was 
considerable Taylor strength,’ the sentiment against 
Taylor seemed overwhelming. When it became evident 
that it would become difficult to defeat the Taylor move- 
ment in the country at large, Whigs of the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, and Twentieth Ohio Congressional 
Districts announced that they would not support anyone 
who was not pledged to oppose the extension of slavery 
or the cession of further territory, or who was not “a 
Whig, a whole Whig and nothing but a Whig.’’* 
Similar action was taken by the Whigs of Trum- 
bull, Lorain, Warren, Cuyahoga, Belmont, Lake, 
Geauga, Greene, Clinton, and Ashtabula Counties.° 
Anti-slavery Whigs took possession of a Clay meeting 
in Cincinnati and passed resolutions refusing support to 
any candidate who did not favor the exclusion of slavery 
from all the territories.” By March, almost every county 





1 McMaster, op. cit., v. VII, pp. 526-527; Erwin H. Price has treated 
“The Election of 1848 in Ohio,” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Pub- 
lications, v. XXXVI, 1927, pp. 188-311. 

2 Stevenson to Crittenden, September 7, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XI. 

3N. G. Pendleton to Crittenden, February 10, 1848, Crittenden MSS., 
v. XI; H. E. Spencer to McLean, February 24, 1848, McLean MSS., v. 
XIV; Ohio State Journal, February 4, 1848. 

*Ohio State Journal, March 11, April 9, 11, 29, May 9, 1848. 

5 Cleveland True Democrat, January 4, 1848. 

°T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 127. 
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in Ohio had declared for Corwin or Clay; Richland and 
Summit Counties had declared for Scott; and not one 
expressed a preference for Taylor. The Lebanon Star 
summarized these events “as a pointed rebuke of the in- 
sane attempt of sundry Whigs to thrust a slave-holding 
military Chieftain on the Whig party.”’ The Hamilton 
Intelligencer, edited by William C. Howells, urged the 
Whigs to nominate a civilian, instead of a military chief- 
tain, in order to make the Mexican War a real issue;* 
and the Dayton Journal hastened to assure the leaders 
of the State that a Taylor meeting at that place was 
poorly attended and did not represent the Whigs of 
Montgomery County.’ In the face of a continued de- 
mand by Whig leaders of Ohio that Taylor express his 
views on Whig principles,’ the General refused to com- 
mit himself, simply repeating that he was not a party 
man, that he would run even if Clay were the choice of 
the National Convention, and that, although he would 
accept the nomination of a Whig national Convention, 
he would not be bound by pledges.” This letter writing 
left the Whigs of Ohio utterly at sea. Corwin, ready to 
support Taylor on the “no territory” issue, privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that the General’s qualifications con- 
sisted in “sleeping forty years in the woods, and culti- 
vating moss on the calves of his legs.”** Ohio Whigs 
were unqualifiedly opposed to Taylor’s candidacy. 





7Lebanon Star, quoted in Ohio State Journal, March 22, 1848. 

* Hamilton /ntelligencer, quoted in Ohio State Journal, March 7, 1848. 

® Dayton Journal, quoted in Ohio State Journal, April 5, 1848. 

* Marietta Jntelligencer and Toledo Blade, quoted in Ohio State Jour- 
nal, February 7, 1848. 

* Montgomery (Alabama) Journal, quoted in Ohio State Journal, April 
1, 1848; Richmond (Virginia) Republican, quoted in Cincinnati Daily En- 
quirer, May 1, 1848. 

“ Stevenson to Clay, May 22, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 
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The movement for McLean is more difficult to ana- 
lyze. The cession of Mexican territory by the treaty, 
which ended the Mexican War, scrapped the rather sim- 
ple Whig formula of opposition to the extension of 
American territory and made it impossible to evade the 
question of slavery in the territories. To many Whigs 
of Ohio, McLean’s view” that Congress had no right 
to deal with slavery in the territories seemed identical 
with Cass’s doctrine of popular sovereignty.* Never- 
theless, McLean was at least partially successful in keep- 
ing the confidence of the extreme anti-southern men, 
who hoped to use him as a figure around which the 
North might rally against the pretensions of the South.” 
The moderate and conservative elements of the Whig 
party preferred McLean’s position to the extreme prin- 
ciples of Corwin. McLean’s friends tried to organize 
the State. At the Franklin County Whig Convention, 
on February 26th, a secret committee was formed, com- 
posed of Samuel Galloway, Lorenzo English, Robert 
Thompson, J. Kilbourne, William Miner, John Greiner, 
C. C. Rose, Demas Adams, A. F. Perry, and John Tees- 
dale,** and the latter toured the State in an effort to 
persuade Whig editors to support McLean, although 
most of them were already committed to other candi- 
dates.” The failure to secure greater newspaper sup- 
port led to the proposal to establish a McLean paper at 





% National Intelligencer, December 22, 1847. 

4 McLean to Chase, February 5, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VIII, Pa. 

* Giddings wrote Chase that “The political atmosphere is overspread. 
Great events are rapidly transpiring—My impression now is that Judge 
McLean will be the candidate of the Whig party . . . It is true he does 
not go as far as we do but I think his tlection would be a triumph of true 
principles.” Giddings to Chase, March 6, 1848, Chase MSS., v. V, Pa. 

® Teesdale to Miner, February 26, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XIV. 

% Teesdale to Miner, March 31, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 
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Columbus, but James Wilson, of Steubenville, a staunch 
supporter of the Judge, thought that such a paper would 
not do as much good as three or four “decidedly Whig” 
papers.** Liberty leaders, upon whom McLean counted 
for support, disapproved of the proposal to make Tees- 
dale the editor of a special McLean paper because the 
latter was unpopular among Corwin’s followers and en- 
tirely too “Whiggish” to be an instrument of reform.” 
That the “Xenia Clique” and other followers of Corwin 
continued their hostility to McLean was evidenced by 
the continued attacks of the Xenia Torch-Light.” Whig 
leaders in other states assured the friends of McLean 
that if Ohio would unite on the Judge he would become 
the national leader of the party.“ McLean’s friends 
tried to create the impression in Washington that Clay 
could ‘not be elected and that the only hope of success 
for the party in 1848 was to unite on McLean.” 

The supporters of Corwin, after they perceived that 
their favorite could not be nominated, could not agree 
as to the best policy to pursue. In a Convention of 
Whigs of the Tenth Congressional District (Franklin, 
Licking, and Knox), William B. Thrall, editor of the 
Ohio State Journal, John A. Lazell, of the State Central 
Committee, and James Noble, all friends of Corwin, de- 
clared for Scott, although the friends of McLean se- 
cured the appointment of Samuel Galloway as one of the 
delegates to the Whig National Convention. McLean's 





™ Wilson to McLean, January 26, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XIV. 

” Hamlin to Chase, May 14, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. 

” __?_to McLean, March 8, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

1 Miller to McLean, May 7, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV; Smith to 
McLean, March 29, 1848, McLean “MSS., v. XV. 

* Moorehead to Clay, May 3, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 

* Miner to McLean, May 20, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 
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enemies sought to give the impression in Washington 
that Scott would be more acceptable than the Judge, to 
Corwin’s supporters.“ The enmity of Corwin toward 
McLean may be explained by the fact that the latter’s 
nomination in 1848 would probably defer or make im- 
possible the selection of another candidate from Ohio 
for several terms, although Greeley claimed that it was 
caused by Corwin’s fear that McLean would be hostile 
to his ambitions.” But Corwin soon reversed his tac- 
tics. On May 19, an editorial in the Lebanon Star 
promised to support McLean as a second choice to Cor- 
win. Chase regarded the editorial as authoritative be- 
cause Corwin was in Lebanon at the time, and Corwin 
verified this impression by sending a marked copy of 
the editorial to William Miner, with the words, ‘This 
will be the position of the Whigs here.”’* The position 
of the anti-southern Whigs and of the Liberty leaders, 
with reference to the McLean movement, must be ex- 
plained further. A letter of Judge Wilson accounts for 
much of the opposition to McLean. Wilson wrote that 
“Some will have it that you [McLean] voted for Gen- 
eral Jackson and opposed the election of Mr. Adams. 
Others that you formed a portion of Jackson’s Cabinet 
—others again, that you were opposed to Clay.’’** Since 
McLean had been an independent, some National Re- 
publicans feared that he would be hostile to their inter- 
ests. Webster’s friends wanted to know whether Mc- 
Lean had any “unfriendly feelings” toward him,” and 





* Caleb B. Smith to McLean, April 22, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV, 
See also J. W. Allen to ? March, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

* Teesdale to McLean, May‘ 10, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 
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the protestations of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, a Mc- 
Lean organ, failed to convince the Ohio State Journal 
of his Whiggery.” 

Although McLean was not anti-southern enough to 
be acceptable to Whigs like Tilden and Root of the 
Western Reserve,” the Liberty leaders of Ohio began to 
look to him, following the Judge’s letter denouncing the 
War, as a suitable candidate upon whom all anti-slavery 
men could unite, in spite of the fact that the Liberty 
party already had a candidate in the field. It will be 
remembered that the Ohio Liberty leaders opposed the 
nomination of Hale in the hope of being able to take ad- 
vantage of schisms in the older parties. This dissolu- 
tion of the old parties appeared imminent, and Steven- 
son was correct when he wrote Clay that McLean was 
trying “to detach Whigs from their party on anti-slav- 
ery grounds, and to rope in the Literty party *.* *, 
a scheme which contemplates either the withdrawal or 
the sacrifice of Hale, and I am sure that Chase and 
other leading Abolitionists, here and elsewhere, are in 
the plot.”’** Hamlin, editor of the Cleveland True Demo- 
crat, supported McLean so strongly that Teesdale feared 
he would endanger his chances among the moderate 
Whigs.” Corwin, fearing the effect of this Liberty and 
Whig alliance on the southern Whigs, urged the Lib- 
erty leaders to use discretion in their campaign for Mc- 





*” Ohio State Journal, February 8, 1848. 

* Chase to McLean, May 25, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. The Liberty 
leaders, Chase and Hamlin, tried to rid Tilden of this impression before he 
left as a delegate to the Whig National Convention; See also Whittlesey 
to McLean, May 11, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

* Stevenson to Clay, April 8, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 
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Lean;* and Teesdale, also aware of the fact that the 
support of the Liberty party was a “two-edged sword,” 
warned against the sharp anti-southern articles which 
Chase contributed to the Cincinnati Gazette.* To the 
time of the Whig National Convention, Chase assured 
McLean of his support, and Hamlin lent encouragement 
from northern Ohio, assuring the Judge that reports 
that northern Ohio favored Scott were unfounded.” 
Moreover, an additional weight was thrown into the 
scales for McLean when Brinkerhoff announced his 
support, an example which Chase thought 10,000 Demo- 
crats of Ohio would follow.” 

Encouraged by the endorsement of the Whig State 
Convention, the movement to nominate Corwin gained 
force until it became evident that he could secure no sup- 
port from other states. Angered at the opposition of 
the followers of McLean, the members of the General 
Assembly, favorable to Corwin, forced the dismissal of 
Teesdale as assistant clerk,** and launched an ambitious 
movement in New York for Clay, in order to neutralize 
the movement for Taylor, so that Corwin might finally 
be brought forward as a compromise condidate.** The 
Whigs of Ohio gladly would have supported Corwin, 
had there been any possibility of securing his nomina- 
tion. District and county conventions, all over the State, 
instructed their delegates for Ohio’s favorite son, with 
Clay as a second choice,” and an Ohio correspondent 
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of the New York Herald asserted that the demonstra- 
tions for McLean and Taylor were merely feints to draw 
off the supporters of Clay in order to allow the political 
forces of the State to rally behind Corwin.*® Although, 
on May 18, the Olio State Journal declared for Corwin 
because “‘a vast majority of the Whigs of Ohio prefer 
him to any other man who has been named,” his nomi- 
nation was impossible and the important question was 
to whom his support should be transferred. Teesdale 
believed that the, delegates from southern Ohio favored 
Clay while those from northern Ohio would vote for 
Scott.“ It was generally felt in Washington and in 
Ohio that Corwin desired McLean’s defeat in order to 
improve his own chances for 1852,” in spite of the fact 
that on May 19 he publicly announced in the Lebanon 
Star that his adherents would support McLean as a 
second choice. 

Scott’s strength, chiefly in northern Ohio,* was 
based on the belief that only a military hero could de- 
feat Taylor in the National Convention. Follett de- 
clared that the Whigs of northern Ohio were willing 
to accept Scott simply because he was a northern man,” 
and Tilden and Root labored to create enthusiasm for 
Scott.“° Scott was endorsed by some district and county 
conventions,** thus making possible his support in the 
Whig National Convention. 





“New York Herald, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, April 23, 
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Clay’s strength in Ohio depended upon the ability of 
his friends to create the impression that he could win, 
and upon the pledges he might make opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery in the territories. Frequent defeats 
and the lack of enthusiasm for Clay proved a tremen- 
dous handicap. Chase preferred McLean, but an- 
nounced he would support Clay if he would “take some 
positive anti-slavery ground.’’*’ Chase represented the 
position of an anti-slavery leader with strong Demo- 
cratic proclivities. Anti-southern leaders among the 
Whigs also could support Clay if he opposed the exten- 
sion of slavery in the territories. It was confidently ex- 
pected that Clay would take this position—indeed, Stev- 
enson and Bellamy Storer, of Cincinnati, said as much 
in a public meeting in Cincinnati.** When anti-southern 


leaders, both Whig and Liberty, in May, signed a call 
for a “People’s Convention,” in Columbus, Stevenson 
urged Clay to make an explicit declaration against the 


extension of slavery. Clay, sensing the gravity of the 


situation, but still intent upon the presidency, asked Cor- 
win whether or not he should withdraw, and Corwin 
replied that any candidate who thought another person 
had a better chance of winning the election should with- 
draw; that Clay’s Lexington resolutions had not quieted 
the Abolitionists; and that, although he could obtain 
more votes in Ohio than any other candidate from a 
slave-holding state, he could not carry it against any 





“Chase to McLean, February 12, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XIV. 

“Stevenson to Clay, April 8, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. Stevenson 
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position that the law of a territory remained the same when transferred by 
treaty. 
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Democrat from a free state.” That Clay had really 
lost the confidence of the anti-slavery leaders was 
shown by Hamlin’s statement in the Cleveland True 
Democrat to the effect that Clay’s “heart is not in the 
anti-slavery enterprise—he is a slave-holder living in a 
slave state, and freedom has nothing to hope from 
him.”** Giddings, who had campaigned ardently for 
Clay in 1844, now demanded a specific pledge from him 
to oppose the further extension of slavery.” 

Only for a brief period, in the fall of 1847, did sen- 
timent in Ohio seem to favor Clay. This was occa- 
sioned by the disgust of the regulars with General Tay- 
lor’s non-committal letters, and possibly if Clay had 
taken strong ground against the extension of slave ter- 
ritory at that time he might have obtained the support 
of Ohio.” But Clay refused, and hopes for his nomi- 
nation passed so rapidly that his friends, embarrassed 
by constant rumors that Clay would not run, insisted 
that he give them a statement.” Clay, still pathetically 
interested in the presidency, sounded out the leaders as 
to his chances. McLean told him that he should not run 
unless there was the highest probability of success. 
“Your fame,” he wrote Clay, “is of too much value to 
yourself and to your country to compromise it, in any 
degree, on a hazardous result.” 

Desire for the office finally overcame Clay, and, on 
April 10, in a public letter, he decided to allow his name 
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to go before the Whig National Convention.” Clay’s 
letter announcing his position was really a revelation of 
h's weakness and of his gullibility,” and it had a bad 
effect on his chances in Ohio.” although the Olio State 
Journal remarked that, excepting Ohio’s favorite son, 
Clay was the most popular man in the State and that 
his past utterances had shown that he would resist the 
extension of slavery in the territories.” The Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer (D) went to the heart of the whole 
matter with the declaration “There is something rich 
in the idea advocated by his friends, that the use of his 
name is essential to the salvation of the Whig party in 
the free states; that he, a southern man, and a slave- 
holder, should be, of all others of his class, alone accept- 
able to the north!’ The Enquirer maintained that the 
really important consideration was Clay’s attitude on 
slavery in the territories.°°. The Whigs of Ohio re- 
mained cold and Clay’s chief adviser in Ohio was forced 
to admit in May that it might be wise to withdraw from 
the race. The attitude of Corwin at this juncture is 
difficult to explain. After having assured the friends 
of McLean that his followers would support the Judge 
as a second choice, he virtually repudiated that statement 
and announced that he was urging the Ohio delegates 
to vote for Clay first, Webster second, and finally, if a 





* Ohio State Journal, April 14, 1848. 

* James E. Harvey wrote that “It betrays a willingness to believe rep- 
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civilian were not available, to go for Scott.” John W. 
Allen, editor of the Cleveland Herald, summarizing the 
situation in the Western Reserve, maintained that ‘‘Cor- 
win and McLean can (carry) this region with a rush. 
Webster would carry it strongly and so would Scott, 
unless his nativism of 1845 were fastened on him. It 
would be hard work to do anything for Mr. Clay and 
death to do anything for old Zack. The delegates from 
this region only desire to know who has the most 
strength to determine their action. * * * Astothe 
free States, I think there will be no quarreling after the 
nomination. We desire to win and care less who the 
servant we employ may be, than that he be honest and 
capable and an orthodox Whig.”® In short, the pre- 
convention campaign left the Ohio delegation unpledged 
on everything except the defeat of Taylor. 

Between January and May, 1848, practically all the 
Democratic organs and county conventions in Ohio fa- 
vored Cass for président and William Butler, of Ken- 
tucky, for vice president.“ But the political situation 
was more complex than this apparent unanimity would 
indicate. A portion of the old Van Buren-Jacksonian 
Democracy was willing to accept the nomination of Cass, 
who was understood to be sympathetic with the South. 
His enemies labelled him an “arch-dough-face.” Both 
Medary and Allen had been disappointed by the Polk 
Administration, the former by being refused a cabinet 
and a consular appointment,” and the latter by being 
defeated in the conduct of relations with England in the 
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“Oregon boundary dispute,” and both were willing to 
acquiesce in the nomination of Cass. But Medary, al- 
though appointed as a delegate, did not attend the Na- 
tional Convention. He told Van Buren that he had no 
confidence in any of the new leaders, and particularly 
not in Cass’s advisers, but he explained that he liked 
Cass personally and would vote for him if nominated. 
Medary claimed that the Democrats of Ohio acquiesced 
in the selection of Cass because of the latter’s defence 
of the American claims in the Oregon question, and 
because it was generally believed that the Administra- 
tion was opposed to his candidacy. Medary also ob- 
jected to making an issue of the Wilmot Proviso be- 
cause “There were higher, better, safer and less ob- 
noxious grounds to take.’’** 

A small portion of the radical Democracy was unwil- 
ling to accept the leadership of Cass, whom they identi- 
fied as an ally of the slave power. That they were domi- 
nated by a jealousy of southern influence in the govern- 
ment, rather than by any moral scruples concerning slav- 
ery, was evident from the composition of this faction. 
Brinkerhoff, one of the most important, was grievously 
disappointed with Polk, who refused to appoint him to 
the position of paymaster in the army. That he had 
no particular sympathy with negroes, was shown by his 
desire to prevent them from coming into Ohio, and to 
force slave-holders to care for them. Benjamin Tap- 
pan, who also opposed the nomination of Cass and later 
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joined the Free Soil party,” continually assured Polk, 
in the hope of getting political preferment,” that his 
was the only Democratic paper in Ohio. A third mem- 
ber of the Ohio Democracy who belonged to this anti- 
southern, rather than an anti-slavery wing, was James 
W. Taylor, of the Cincinnati Signal.” Although a Demo- 
crat, Taylor had thrown his influence to the movement 
to nominate General Taylor, but he proposed to go over 
to the Barnburners, of New York, a radical reform 
group under the leadership of Van Buren, if Taylor 
should adopt any other position than that of an umpire 
on the question of slavery in the territories or if he 
should fail to appoint enough northern men to public 
office.” Thus an element of the Democratic party in 
Ohio, dissatisfied with the domination of the National 


organization by the South, proposed to join a similarly 
dissatisfied group from New York. They hoped to 
appeal to the voters on the rather abstract question of 
slavery in the territories, but only because the extension 
of slavery meant an addition to the political power of the 
South. 


The Democratic National Convention, which met in 


* Ohio State Journal, August 10, 1848. See Tappan-Blair Letters. 

” Polk’s Diary, v. I, pp. 38-40. } 
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Baltimore’ May 22, 1848, was a stormy one. The De- 
mocracy of New York, already divided into the “Hunk- 
ers,” or regular Democrats, and the “Barnburners,” sent 
two sets of delegates."* The difficulties raised by this 
contest may be appreciated from an analysis in the 
Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, which thought that the 
Barnburners were “disorganizers,’ who should be 
pledged to accept the nominee of the National Conven- 
tion. On the other hand, the same paper declared that 
if they were excluded from the Convention, because they 
would not accept such a pledge, the delegates from Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Georgia should be excluded, 
also, since they were pledged not to accept any man who 
would not promise to oppose the restriction of slavery in 
the territories. The Convention decided to settle the 
contest by pledging each faction to abide by the nominee 
of the Convention. When the Barnburners declined to 
be pledged, the Hunkers were given their seats in the 
Convention by action of a committee. A warm debate 
followed, in which the Committee report was tabled, and 
the Convention voted to hear the claims of each faction. 
The Barnburners denied that they were Abolitionists 
simply because they had supported a resolution in the 
Democratic State Convention of New York to apply the 
principles of the Ordinance of 1787 to the new terri- 
tories. On the fourth day, the Convention decided to 
seat both delegations and give every other state a corre- 
sponding increase of representation, but both Hunkers 





7% There had been a loud demand among the Democrats of Ohio that 
the National Convention should be held in Cincinnati on July 4, but the 
proposal fell upon deaf ears in the East. Washington Daily Union, De- 
cember 11, 1847, January 24, February 12, 1848. 
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and Barnburners declined to accept the compromise and 
withdrew from the Convention.” 

On the fourth ballot, Lewis Cass was nominated for 
president. McGrane, in his biography of William Allen, 
gives Allen’s account of the part he played in the Con- 
vention, as related by Allen himself in 1873. According 
to this account, the forces of Cass and Van Buren were 
deadlocked, and a committee, composed of the friends 
of each, visited Allen at Washington and offered him 
the nomination for the sake of party harmony. Allen 
refused the nomination and asked the committee to go 
back to Baltimore and nominate Cass. To accept the 
nomination, according to Allen, would have been an act 
of treachery because he had been entrusted with the 
mianagement of Cass’s campaign.” Although this is Al- 
len’s own version of how an apparent deadlock was 
broken, it is difficult to understand how Allen could have 
played this role between the forces of Cass and Van 
Buren when the latter had not even been placed in nom- 
ination. McGrane explains Allen’s preference for Cass 
over Van Buren by Allen’s desire to make the most 
strategic political move, because Cass had the support 
of the Democratic State Convention of Ohio, and be- 
cause Allen did not sympathize with the recent anti- 
slavery tendencies of Van Buren.” It appears that sec- 
tionalism dominated the anti-southern group in the Na- 
tional Convention to a higher degree than it did those 
who accepted the choice of the party. Moreover, as 
Medary pointed out, Cass represented, to some degree, 
the ardent expansionist sentiment of the Northwest 
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and a hostility to England which always appealed to the 
provincialism of the American.” William O. Butler, of 
Kentucky, was nominated for vice president. The usual 
Democratic doctrines were endorsed and the Convention 
declared that all efforts of Abolitionists and others to 
induce Congress to interfere with slavery were danger- 
ous and should not be countenanced.” 

Cass’s nomination was well received in Ohio, al- 
though it encountered the opposition of the same ele- 
ments that had fought against his endorsement in the 
State Convention. Brinkerhoff was on the verge of join- 
ing the Free soil movement in Ohio, a movement by 
which Chase and the Liberty leaders hoped to obtain the 
support of all who were dissatisfied with the actions of 
the National Conventions, irrespective of party. Brink- 
erhoff wrote to Chase, “I have for some time openly 
declared and still do that I will not vote for Cass. 
Whether I shall vote at all depends on results. Should 
things take such a course as to induce me to believe that 
my approval and support of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention [People’s Convention of anti-slavery elements 
at Columbus] to come off on the 20th and 21st, would 
be of any use to the Great Cause, I will not be slow in 
letting it be known.”" The Cleveland Daily Plain 
Dealer greeted Cass’s nomination with black type head- 





* Political strategy probably played an even larger share, because, on 
May 2, Blair wrote Van Buren that “There is, on the part of Benton and 
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* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, May 26, 1848. 

*8 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, May 29, 1848. 
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lines “The Great West Triumphant,” and interpreted 
the nomination as a victory of the Northwest over the 
South in which the two-thirds rule had been unable 
to defeat the will of the people.” This view was even 
more clearly expressed in an editorial which declared 
that “The fear of falling again into Southern hands, 
and plodding through another administration under 
Southern rule, has been gloriously relieved. A man has 
been nominated whose birth, education, relations and 
associations, are all of the Free States.’”’** The regular 
Democrats hoped to keep the dissatisfied elements of the 
State in line by interpreting the nomination as a victory 
over southern domination.“ The Ohio Whigs, on the 
other hand, considered Cass’s selection as a victory for 
the South, the Ohio State Journal declaring that “Any 
other nofthern man might possibly show some inde- 
pendence, but with Cass they [the South] felt safe.”® 
Thus both parties viewed the issue as one between the 
rights of the North and the domination of the South. 
The extension of slave territory was to both parties in 
Ohio a symbol of the rule of the “Slave power” in na- 
tional affairs. 

The Whig National Convention met in Philadelphia, 
June 5, 1848. That Taylor was the choice of a ma- 
jority of the Convention was clear from the beginning.” 
The anti-southern wing of the Whigs was anxious to 
support McLean, since Chase had pointed out that if a 
candidate acceptable to the Liberty men were nomi- 
nated, the Whigs would secure the support of the anti- 





* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, May 30, 1848. 
* Ohio State Journal, June 1, 1848. 
* Harlan to Chase, June 2, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 
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slavery forces of the North.” The Whigs of New Eng- 
land and Indiana were ready to cast their votes for Mc- 
Lean if Ohio would lead the way,” but, although seven 
members of the Ohio delegation were ready to support 
him, the majority thought that he could not be nomi- 
nated, and that, in order to defeat Taylor, it was neces- 
sary to support Scott, a northern military man.” Fully 
aware that he had small chance of success, Samuel Gal- 
loway, representing the McLean delegates, had pre- 
sented the name of the Judge to the Convention and 
had promptly withdrawn it.” McLean’s friends in- 
sisted that his defeat was due to the division of the 
Whigs of Ohio,” but the Judge was probably defeated 
by the wide-spread distrust of his orthodoxy on gen- 
eral Whig principles and by the lukewarmness of the 
support of the anti-southern groups in Ohio. Ohio gave 
one vote to Taylor, McLean and Clay, and twenty votes 
to Scott on the first ballot, in spite of the fact that there 
was no enthusiasm for the latter in the delegation.” 
Ohio continued to support Scott until after the nomi- 
nation of Taylor, when ex-Governor Joseph Vance 
seconded the motion to make Taylor’s selection unani- 
mous, and made a plea for unity. Vance acknowledged 
that he had opposed the nomination of Taylor largely 
because of the fear that his nomination would disor- 





*’ Chase to McLean, May 25, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

** Thompson to Corwin, May 15, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 

* Whittlesey to McLean, June 12, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

*” Galloway to McLean, July 14, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV; this 
occurrence later led to a misunderstanding between Chase and the Ohio 
State Journal, the former maintaining that McLean was not bound by the 
decision of the Convention, while the latter asserted the contrary and pub- 
lished a letter from Galloway to show that his name was presented. Ohio 
State Journal, July 31, 1848. 

* Smith to McLean, June 13, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

* Stevenson to Clay, August 10, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXVI. 
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ganize the Whig party in Ohio.” The unwillingness of 
the Whigs of Ohio to support Clay bitterly disappointed 
Horace Greeley who had labored hard to procure the 
nomination of the Kentuckian.“* In order to sow the 
seeds of discord in the Whig ranks, the Ohio Democrats 
sought to prove that Crittenden, apparently an ally 
of Clay, was in reality working for Taylor” and that he 
was responsible for Clay’s defeat.” 

The Convention also brought Corwin’s duplicity to 
light. It appeared that, although he had assured the 
workers of Clay during the pre-convention period that 
Ohio was for Clay, he really had used Clay’s name to 
neutralize the Taylor movement. After that had been 
accomplished, Corwin organized a movement in favor 
of Scott in order to produce a hopeless confusion in the 
political situation in Ohio. His friends on the Western 
Reserve planned a meeting of the Whigs in Columbus 
to ratify the nomination of the Whig National Conven- 
tion if it should be any other person than Taylor. Should 
Taylor be the nominee, Corwin’s friends hoped that 
Corwin would be the choice of the proposed Columbus 
Convention. As matters turned out, the Whigs, who 
were dissatisfied by the action of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, finally went into the Free Soil movement and 
Corwin was left stranded, as far as his own ambitions 
were concerned.” 

No platform was adopted by the Whigs in 1848; but 





* Ohio State Journal, June 14, 1848. 

™ Greeley to Clay, June 21, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 

_— letters of Vance and Stevenson to Crittenden in Crittenden MSS., 
v ae 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, July 28, 1848. 

"For this very interesting situation see George M. Botts to Clay, 
August 23, 1848, and Stevenson to Clay, August 10, 1848, in Clay MSS., 
v. XXVI. 
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it was understood that the party endorsed the principles 
of Taylor’s letter to J. S. Allison, to the effect that 
he was a Whig but not an ultra-Whig; that the veto 
should never be used except in cases of violations of 
the Constitution or hasty action by Congress; and that 
the will of the people on such issues as the tariff, the 
currency, and internal improvements should be carried 
out by the President.” 

The reaction of the Whigs in Ohio to Taylor’s nom- 
ination was not unexpected. On June 17, in an address 
urging support of the nominee of the Convention, the 
Whig State Central Committee stressed Taylor’s ad- 
herence to Whig principles and quoted from his letters 
to prove that because he opposed the use of the veto, 
he would not defeat an act of Congress extending the 
Wilmot Proviso to the new territories.” The Ohio 
State Journal announced that, though it would have pre- 
ferred a civilian to a soldier, and a citizen of the North 
to a citizen of the South, Taylor was far better than 
Cass, who was servile to the slave interests.*°° But 
Taylor’s nomination awakened little enthusiasm among 
the “staid, discreet, and ardent Whigs.”** Anti-south- 
ern papers all over the State openly repudiated the nom- 
ination, the Ashtabula Sentinel, Giddings’ organ, as- 
serting that “They [the Whigs] will not be likely to 
surrender their honor nor their principles for the pur- 
pose of sustaining a man whose hands are red with the 
blood of innocence and who is in favor of extending the 





* For events of Convention see Ohio State Journal, June 12-13, 1848; 
Niles’ Register, July 5, 1848. 

* Ohio State Journal, June 17, 1848. 
Ohio State Journal, June 10, 1848. 
Ohio State Journal, June 17, 1848. 
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cause of slavery upon territory now free and of erecting 
new slave markets on soil that is now consecrated to 
the rights of man.”*” The Elyria Courier denounced 
the Whig Central Committee for attempting to “‘seduce 
the Whigs of the State from their principles.”** By 
June 21, the following papers refused to support Tay- 
lor: the Warren Chronicle, Massillon Telegraph, Ohio 
Star, Ashtabula Sentinel, Cleveland True Democrat, 
Medina Whig, Painesville Telegraph, Lorain Courier, 
and Butler County Whig. The Mt. Vernon Times, Ohio 
Repository, Conneaut Reporter, New Lisbon Palladium, 
and the Akron Beacon awaited Taylor’s statement con- 
cerning his attitude on the Wilmot Proviso." On the 
Western Reserve, where the defection was greatest, the 
Whigs of Trumbull and Geauga Counties, refused to 
ratify Taylor’s nomination.” The Cleveland True 
Democrat repudiated the nomination in violent terms— 
“And this is the cup offered by slaveholders for us to 
drink. We loathe the sight. We will neither touch, 
taste nor handle the unclean thing. We ask the Whigs 
of Cuyahoga County to live up to the pledges they have 
made.”’*** Lewis D. Campbell, a Whig member of Con- 
gress and a delegate to the National Convention, pub- 
licly renounced Taylor at a meeting of Whigs in Ham- 
ilton.*”’ 

For a time it appeared that the whole Whig party 
of Ohio would repudiate the nomination, but as time 





™ Ashtabula Sentinel quoted in Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, June 
12, 1848. 

™ Elyria Courier quoted in Ohio State Journal, July 7, 1848. 

™ Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, June 21, 1848. 

*© Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, July 7, 1848. 

7° Cleveland True Democrat, June 10, 1848. 

7 Ohio State Journal, July 26, 1848. 
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elapsed and it became more evident that the Free Soilers 
would endorse Van Buren, the ancient enemy of the 
Whigs, for the presidency, the Whigs began to fall in 
line behind the party candidate. From the first, a few 
papers like the Maumee River Times had hailed the 
nomination as the best which could have been made un- 
der the circumstances and ended an editorial with the 
exclamation, “All hail, then, General Taylor! the Peo- 
ple’s Candidate, and the People’s President.’”*** “Rough 
and Ready Clubs” were formed in Ohio by the Old 
Guard of the Whig party, in an effort to exploit Taylor’s 
well-known traits,” but the people refused to respond 
with the enthusiasm they had shown in 1840. The re- 
action of William L. Perkins, a prominent Whig of the 
Western Reserve and a delegate to the National Con- 
vention, was typical. For two days after the nomina- 
tion, he indignantly rejected Taylor and wrote a letter 
to that effect to the Ashtabula Sentinel. After closer 
examination of Taylor’s Allison letter, he changed his 
mind and urged the regular Whigs of Ohio to support 
Taylor because he was the lesser of two evils. Taylor 
had been fairly nominated in a Convention, in which 
the Whigs of Ohio had participated, and now, by the 
Allison letter he had promised to abide by the wishes 
of the representatives of the people. Perkins frankly 
admitted that Taylor was the only man who could beat 
Cass and that he had been selected because the Whigs 
were tired of being beaten. The chief Whig organ of 
the State welcomed Perkins’s letter as the “dictate of 
sound patriotism, enlightened policy, and true philan- 





% Maumee River Times, quoted in Ohio State Journal, June 14, 1848. 
%® Ohio State Journal, June 15, 16, 1848. 
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thropy. Nevertheless, as Perkins explained to Ew- 
ing, it was difficult for Whigs who had announced their 
opposition, to come to the support of Taylor. Perkins 
assured Ewing that if Hale received the Free Soil nomi- 
nation, the Whigs would lose Ohio but that if Van 
Buren were nominated, it might be possible, with strong 
support from southern Ohio, to carry the State for Tay- 
lor.“* Corwin, nonplussed at the miscarriage of his 


plans for a defection movement headed by the Whigs of 
Ohio under his leadership, admitted to William Greene 
that if he “could see any future beyond ’52 he would 
not vote for Taylor,” but, as Chase wrote to Sumner, 
“Corwin * * * has bent the knee and received the 
yoke and goes for Taylor.”** On July 20, Corwin wrote 
from Washington urging the support of Taylor on the 


ground that he had been fairly nominated and that the 
interests of the North were safe in his hands since he 
would not veto acts of Congress.**. Although some of 
Corwin’s followers emphasized the safety to the North 
which would result from Taylor’s doctrine of Congres- 
sional supremacy,’ others were defiant. In fact Co- 





"Ohio State Journal, July 6, 1848; Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, 
July 19, 1848. 

™ Perkins to Ewing, July 24, 1848, Ewing MSS., v. VII. 

™ Corwin to Greene, June 15, 1848, quoted in “Selections from the 
William Greene Papers, I,” in Quarterly Publications of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1918, v. XIII, No. 1, p. 28; Chase to Sum- 
ner, June 20, 1848, quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in loc. cit., v. II, p. 138. 

"* Ohio State Journal, August 8, 1848. 

™* Ohio State Journal, August 9, 1848; The Ohio State Journal an- 
nounced that “We are still, as ever, in favor of applying the principle of 
the Ordinance of ’87, whenever it may be applicable; and herein, if General 
Taylor be not with us, he can not be more full against us than his com- 
petitor—and we have the assurance that should that principle be applied 
by the representatives of the people, it would not meet with a regal ‘I forbid’ 
of General Taylor, as we have the pledge that it will from his competitor.” 
Ohio State Journal, June 12, 1848, 
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lumbus Delano actively canvassed the State for Van 
Buren until after the State elections in October. He 
then publicly declared that he could not support Van 
Buren because a vote for him was a vote for Cass, and 
that Taylor had given sufficient assurance in the Allison 
letters that he would not veto an act of Congress em- 
bodying the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, while 
Cass had stated that he would veto such an act.” Peter 
Odlin, a delegate to the National Convention, shared 
this view.*** 

Clay’s friends could do little except acquiesce in the 
nomination, although Peter Van Trump, of Columbus, 
was very indignant, asserting that the Ohio delegation 
had betrayed Clay chiefly through the machinations of 
Vance.” But Clay’s supporters insisted on more satis- 
factory evidence of Taylor’s attachment to Whig princi- 
ples before they would endorse the General. The reac- 
tion of Stevenson was perhaps more typical. He ac- 
curately summarized the situation in the declaration that 
“Though I have a weak stomach for the fight, on two 
grounds I must go for Taylor: first, because having 
gone into the Convention, honor binds me to the result; 
and second, in any aspect, Taylor is preferable to Cass, 
and I can see no means so likely to be effective to destroy 
Cass as running Taylor, though I confess I do not feel 
intensely confident this will be effective * * *,”** 
Other Whigs, like Greeley, who fought hard for the 
nomination of Clay, felt a delicacy in hoisting the stand- 





™ Ohio State Journal, October 27, 28, 1848. 

2 Ohio Statesman, August 31, 1848. 

™7 Van Trump to Clay, July 26, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXVI. 
“8 Stevenson to Clay, June 19, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 
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ard of Taylor at once but later began to support the 
nominee of the Convention.” 

With the exception of the Liberty portion of Mc- 
Lean’s strength, his supporters reluctantly ratified the 
Whig nomination. Although Galloway abhorred “the 
spirit, manner, and motives by which General Taylor 
was brought before the public,” he thought Cass was 
incomparably worse,” while Teesdale, who had just 
bought the Summit County Beacon, agreed to support 
Taylor if McLean did not accept the nomination, which, 
it was expected, the Free Soilers would offer him.™ 
McLean dallied with the Free Soilers just long enough 
to ascertain that he had no chance of election. He re- 
fused to come out openly for either candidate, although 
he privately assured an anti-slavery leader that he was 
opposed to the extension of slavery and wished that he 
might believe “that all who express the same views were 
sincere.”*” Teesdale then announced his support of 
Taylor in the Summit County Beacon on the ground 
that he had been honestly nominated.*** William Miner, 
another supporter of McLean, favored Taylor because 
he wanted to see some removals from office.” 

Although a schism in the Whig party had been re- 
vealed in December, 1847, when Giddings and three or 
four other Whig members of Congress refused to sup- 
port Robert C. Winthrop, the caucus nominee of the 
Whigs for the Speakership of the House, because he 





“° Greeley to Clay, June 21, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXV. 

Galloway to McLean, July 14, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

™ Teesdale to McLean, June ?, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV. 

#3 McLean to Morse, October 26, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 
83 Ohio State Journal, August 5, 1848. 

4 Miner to McLean, October 27, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 
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was an adherent of the “Slave Power,’’*” the anti-south- 
ern elements of the major parties were unwilling to join 
the third party until after their own national conven- 
tions. Until Taylor was nominated, Giddings still had 
faith in the anti-slavery character of the Whig party 
and refused to join Chase in a call for an anti-slavery 
meeting in Columbus in case neither of the old parties 
nominated an anti-southern candidate because he felt 
that such an action would “impugn” his motives.” The 
same attitude was taken by Brinkerhoff, who refused to 
join the third party movement until after the Democratic 
National Convention. His position was accurately 
stated in his assurance to Chase that he was “willing to 
do and sacrifice anything, if the result be certain and 
important,” but that he was not willing to take part in 
a “movement likely to effect nothing but the destruction 
of what little influence” he then had.** In a similar let- 
ter Tappan advised Chase not to call a convention of 
the people until after the Democratic National Conven- 
tion.*** 

The nomination of Cass and Taylor completely 
alienated the anti-southern elements of both parties, and, 
while the anti-slavery Van Buren Democrats of New 
York were forming plans which resulted in the nomi1- 
nation of the ex-President on June 22 at Utica, New 
York, by the New York Barnburners,”” a group of 
Whigs, dissatisfied by the nomination of Taylor, issued 





"5 Giddings, Joshua A., History of the Rebellion; Its Authors and 
Causes, p. 262. 
1% Giddings to Chase, April 7, 1848, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa. 
 Brinkerhoff to Chase, March 28, 1848, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa. _ 
18 Tappan to Chase, April 7, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XII, Pa.; Hamlin 
advised Chase to the same effect. Hamlin to Chase, March 18, 1848, Chase 
MSS., v. VI, Pa. 
2 McMaster, op. cit., v. VII, p. 548. 
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a call for a Free Soil National Convention at Buffalo.** 
A week before the convention which nominated Taylor, 
an appeal had appeared in the Cincinnati Gazette, signed 
by three thousand voters, and calling for a Free Terri- 
tory Mass Convention at Columbus on June 21. The 
call, from the pen of Chase, invited all who opposed the 
extension of slavery.“ Tappan, with his Democratic 
sympathy for the Barnburners of New York, thought 
that the Columbus Convention should be postponed until 
after the meeting of the New York Barnburners, in 
the hope of strengthening the Free Soil movement by a 
coalition with the Barnburners, in case the latter nomi- 
nated the proper person.” Stanley Matthews, a pro- 
tégé of Chase and a Liberty leader with Democratic 
proclivities, also opposed a nomination by the Columbus 
People’s Convention, and favored the adoption of strong 
anti-slavery resolutions, the selection of delegates to the 
Free Soil Convention at Buffalo, and an invitation to the 
anti-slavery forces in other states to join the move- 
ment.** Hale, the Liberty candidate for president, did 
not attend the Columbus Convention for fear of embar- 
rassing its operations, but he announced his willingness 
to withdraw as a candidate in case there was a chance 
to unite all the anti-slavery forces under another 
leader.*** The defection movement spread so rapidly 
that, six days before the assembling of the People’s Con- 
vention in Columbus, Chase predicted that if a popular 
man were named on the Free Soil ticket he would carry 





® Wilson, Henry, The Slave Power, v. II, p. 142. 
™ T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 129; Ohio State Journal, April 28, 1848. 
* Tappan to Chase, May 29, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XII, Pa. 
*® Matthews to Chase, June 12, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XIV. 
** Hale to Chase, June 8, 14, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. 
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Ohio.*** Conventions of Liberty men met over the State, 
endorsed Hale for president and announced their sup- 
port of the People’s Convention,”° and Chase labored 
unceasingly to obtain a large attendance. His efforts 
called forth the favorable comment from the Ohio State 
Journal that “He is distinguished for his energy and 
ambition. As a speaker, he stands at the head of the 
Free Territory interests in Ohio, and is looked upon as 
the champion of its reason, and the leader of its argu- 
ment.’’**’ 

The People’s Convention met at Columbus, June 21, 
with more than a thousand delegates present. Signifi- 
cant of the willingness of the Liberty leaders to defer 
to anti-southern Whigs and Democrats was the fact that 
the president, Nicholas Sawyer, of Cincinnati, was a 
Democrat, and the chief officers were either Whigs or 
Democrats. At the suggestion of John C. Vaughan, 
(Whig Free Soiler) the meeting recommended the hold- 
ing of a Free Soil National Convention, at Buffalo, in 
August. After addresses by Chase, Lewis and Birney 
and the reading of a sympathetic letter from Giddings, 
the Convention adopted strong anti-slavery resolu- 
tions.** Many of the leaders in the Free Soil movement 
also were aware of the great popular demand for other 
reforms along economic and political lines. Hamlin 
wrote to Chase urging that, although the Free Soil 
movement should not adopt free trade and direct taxa- 


*® Chase to Hale, June 15, 1848, quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon 
P. Chase, III, February 18, 1846 to May 1, 1861,” in loc. cit., v. Il, p. 
135. (House Documents, v 104.) 

** Matthews, Garretson and others to Liberty Convention of Columbus, 
June 17, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XIV. 

*7 Ohio State Journal, July 25, 1848. 

** T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 130. 
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tion at once for fear of giving too much of a “shock” to 
the established order, it should endorse a tariff for reve- 
nue so graduated as to protect all interests, and “hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to all nations of the 
earth for entering into a liberal system of free trade.” 
Hamlin also advocated such democratic principles as a 
state convention to form a new constitution,” the elimi- 
nation of small notes from circulation and the infusion 
of a specie currency, legal reform, exemption of home- 
steads from taxation, the advancement and improve- 
ment of free schools, repeal of the Black Laws, and a 
limitation of the extent to which the State could go into 
debt.” Although these principles were not incorporated 
in the platform of the Columbus Convention, they were 
approved in a perfunctory manner by another state con- 
vention of. the Free Soil party in December, 1848." 

The new movement spread so rapidly that by July 
the National Era declared that it did not have room to 
publish even brief notices of Free Soil meetings in Ohio 
and that it seemed as if the old party organizations were 
disintegrating.” On the day following the Columbus 
Convention, the Barnburners met at Utica with dele- 
gates present from Ohio, Illinois, Connecticut, Wiscon- 
sin and New York, and nominated Van Buren for presi- 
dent. J. W. Taylor, of Cincinnati Signal fame, was 
present to lend encouragement from the Democratic 
bolters of Ohio.*** 

Van Buren’s letter of acceptance astounded the regu- 





* See Chapter VII. 

*° Hamlin to Chase, May 14, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. 
*1 See Chapter VII. 

*?T_ C. Smith, op. cit., p. 130. 

® Tbid., p. 125. 
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lar Democrats of Ohio, the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 
declaring that “Mr. Van Buren has wedded himself to 
the one idea and wrecked his great reputation as a com- 
prehensive statesman in the whirling vortex of a paltry 
faction” ;“* while the Plain Dealer thought that “Ambi- 
tion, either for himself, his son, or his family name; evil 
counsels listened to in his retirement, from that whis- 
pering gallery where envy holds her court; the poig- 
nancy that invariably results from political defeat; 
either one or all these causes tell the true interpretation 
of this estrangement.” *** Although Edward M. Shep- 
ard, Van Buren’s biographer, acquits his subject of un- 
due desire for revenge, he admits that the use of Polk’s 
administration of the patronage to defeat the Barnburn- 
ers in state politics may have influenced Van Buren’s 
decision to lead a defection movement in the Democratic 
party, in spite of a former pledge that he would never 
head such a movement." Although the regular Demo- 
crats of Ohio professed sympathy with the principles of 
the Barnburners, they asserted that this local quarrel 
should not be allowed to extend beyond New York.” 
The attitude of the regular Democrats of Ohio in oppos- 
ing Van Buren was dictated by their appreciation of the 
growing power of the West and by their belief that the 
success of Cass would bring an end to southern dictation 
in national affairs. The Plain Dealer (Cleveland) de- 
clared that southern influence had been predominant 
even in the North. “The prominent politicians of both 





“4 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 29, 1848. 

*° Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, June 27, 1848. 

“6 Edward M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren, (American Statesman 
Series, ed. by John T. Morse), pp. 340-370. 

“7 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 2, 1848; See also Washington Daily 
Union, June 7, 1848; Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, July 12, 1848. 
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parties,’ this Democratic paper asserted, “to even be 
trusted by their constituents of the slave states—had 
to proscribe anything like anti-slavery sentiments in 
their bosoms, as well as utterly to profess, utterly to ab- 
hor any political doctrine that had the least kinship to 
the unclean thing. That southern influence was in fact 
a despotism.’’*** The regular Democrats thus appealed 
to the voters to support a man from the free states who 
had a chance of election and who would have their in- 
terests in view rather than a slaveholder from a slave 
state.“ , 

The question now arose as to whether the Liberty 
men would cooperate with the more powerful Free Soil 
movement to the extent of deserting Hale. Many of 
them felt that such a union would endanger their aboli- 
tion doctrines,’” but a powerful impetus toward concilia- 


tion was given by the National Era and the Cincinnati 
Herald. A Liberty Convention, held at Columbus on the 
same day as the People’s Convention, endorsed the Buf- 
falo meeting but resolved not to support any one who 


151 


would not favor Liberty principles. From June to 
August, “Free Territory’ and Liberty conventions co- 
operated in the union movement to the extent of electing 
delegates to the Buffalo meeting.” The strategy of the 





““ Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, July 18, 1848. 

“ Ohio State Journal, June 29, 1848; Ohio Statesman, June to October, 
1848. 

* George Bradburn, of Cleveland, who thought the Liberty Convention 
of 1847 “Taylorized” by nominating Hale, declared that McLean was the 
“judicial lyncher” of Van Zandt. Bradburn to Chase, June 25, 1848, Chase 
MSS., v. XIV. 

*!T. C. Smith, op. cit., pp. 132-134. 

* Ohio State Journal, July 8, 1848; The disaffected Whigs of Massa- 
chusetts held a convention on June 28, to protest against the nomination of 
Taylor. Lewis D. Campbell and Giddings represented Ohio in this meeting 
where Charles Sumner and Charles Francis Adams renounced the Whig 
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anti-southern leaders was to merge the Barnburners | 
with the Liberty men, and the discontented elements of a 
the two major parties. The anti-slavery leaders of Ohio 
were anxious to have McLean chosen by the Free Soil fl 
party at its Buffalo Convention and to that end negotia- q 
tions were carried on between him and the Free Soil a 
leaders.’ But the Judge doubted the expediency of al- : 
lowing his name to be used. To all proposals to use his j 
name as a vice presidential candidate he returned a de- 
cided negative,** although it was hinted that he would 4q 
be given the nomination for president in 1852.°° On 4 
August 2, McLean informed Chase that in order to pre- é 
serve his “judicial character from reproach of any kind” , 
he should not accept the nomination, but two days later P 
he disclosed that he “might not refuse the nomination” ‘ 
if there should be a “general upheaving”’ in his favor.’”*’. 
Promises from Washington that he would be made the 
standard-bearer of the Whig party in 1852, if he main- i 
tained his position of neutrality," probably did more | 




























party. It was purposely held after the Columbus Convention in order to 
take advantage of any move which the Ohio malcontents might make. 
Sumner was anxious that McLean should be made the leader of the new 
movement since they had lost faith in Corwin. Sumner denounced the z, 
nomination of Taylor as the consummation of a conspiracy between the i 
“lords of the lash and the lords of the loom,” and appealed to the dis- y 
contented of both parties to join the new movement declaring that the 4 
issues of the tariff, internal improvements, and banks were “obsolete ideas.” a 
Giddings announced his support of Van Buren with the declaration that he Wy 
could carry Ohio by a majority of 20,000. Swmner’s Works, v. Il, pp. 
226-240; Sumner to Chase, June 12, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XIV; Ohio State 
Journal, July 6, 1848. 
* Giddings to McLean, July 13, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XV; Thomas F 
Bolton, Edward Wade, E. S. Hamlin and others to McLean, July 12, Wl 
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1848, McLean MSS., v. XV; Sumner to McLean, July 31, 1848, McLean 
MSS., v. XVI. 

*4 McLean to Denny, July 31, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 

*© Sumner to Chase, July 7, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XIV. 

© McLean to Chase, August 2, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VIII, Pa. K 

7 Whittlesey to McLean, July 24, 1848 and J. W. Allen to McLean, iH 
June 24, 1848, in McLean MSS., v. XV. BP 
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than anything else to prevent McLean from actively can- 
vassing for the Free Soil nomination. Although Chase 
would support McLean for president and John Van 
Buren for vice president, he thought that the father of 
the latter should be made the presidential candidate with 
the Judge occupying second place on the ticket, because 
of the moral effect of having representatives of the two 
major political parties standing together on the slavery 
question.“ Asa matter of fact, McLean had no chance 


to secure the nomination because the Barnburhers, by far 
the largest element in the new movement, insisted on the 
primacy of Van Buren, and some of the Liberty leaders 
were suspicious of McLean’s adherence to Liberty prin- 
ciples. No “general upheaving’’ took place and in 
August McLean virtually allied himself with Taylor by 
publishing a letter to a Whig committee announcing his 


refusal of the Free Soil nomination, and asserting that, 
without the sanction of law, slavery could not exist in 
the territories and that the territorial legislature of a 
territory could exercise no power not conferred on it by 
act of Congress.*” 

The Free Soil National Convention was composed of 
anti-southern Whigs, Free Soil Democrats, Liberty Men 
and the New York Barnburners, the last two elements 
being the largest. It was understood from the begin- 
ning that the struggle for the nomination would come 
Whigs. By a compromise, the Barnburners secured 
though Giddings had the support of the anti-southern 





*§ Chase to McLean, August 2, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI; Samuel 
J. Tilden assured Chase that the Barnburners of New York were favor- 
able to McLean’s candidacy for vice president; Tilden to Chase, July 29, 
1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 

*® Ohio State Journal, August 21, 1848. 
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Whigs. By a compromise, the Barnsburners secured 
the nomination of Van Buren while they accepted the 
anti-slavery principles of the Liberty party. The liberal 
nature of other features of the platform showed a desire 
to appeal to a variety of elements demanding economic 
and political reform. This part of the party program 
formed no part of Liberty principles, although a few 
men like Hamlin and Chase favored them. The Free 
Soil party demanded cheap postage, retrenchment in 
governmental expenses and the abolition of unnecessary 
offices, the election of public officers by popular vote, a 
system of internal improvements, a Homestead Law, 
early payment of the public debt, and a tariff for reve- 
nue. In a comprehensive and catching phrase, the new 
party advocated “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, 
and Free Men.’”’ The Convention then selected Charles 
Frances Adams, of Massachusetts, as Van Buren’s run- 
ning mate.” Van Buren was denounced by the regular 
Democrats of Ohio as a traitor to the party and he was 
sharply reminded of a former statement that he would 
never lead a defection movement. Moreover, it was 
pointed out that the platform was silent about slavery 
in the District of Columbia, possibly because Van Buren 
had declared in 1836 that he would veto such a bill. 
The Ohio State Journal, in an effort to detach the Lib- 
erty party and the anti-southern Whigs from the new 
movement declared Van Buren’s selection was a victory 
for the Barnburners, who merely adopted Free Soil prin- 





© For details of the Convention, see T. C. Smith, of. cit., pp. 138-143; 
Chase described the Convention as an enthusiastic gathering of 20,000 dele- 
gates and asserted that McLean could have had the nomination. Chase 
to McLean, August 12, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

1. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 20, 1848. 
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ciples for convenience,’” and concluded that “We cannot 
forsake our long-tried and cherished party associations 
to mingle with the ringed, streaked, and speckled of the 
jJaccts cf Buffel. * * ™ 

The Free Soil movement, as a practical party in 
Ohio, was composed largely of anti-southern Whigs 
with conservative tendencies. But the addition of more 
liberal-minded Whigs, like Hamlin, and radical Demo- 
crats, like Norton S. Townshend of Lorain County, pro- 
vided a leadership for the party which impelled it to ac- 
cept more democratic principles. Moreover, the conserv- 
ative anti-southern Whigs, finding themselves abused by 
the regular Whigs, were inclined to accept the doctrine 
of their new allies more readily. That the Free Soil 
party of Ohio also attracted the support of the poorer 


classes, interested in political and economic reform, was 
evidenced by the character of the audiences which lis- 


tened to Whig and Free Soil orators.““* Moreover, many 


Free Soil leaders of northern Ohio belonged to the 
“Land Reform Association,” of Cleveland, a branch of 
the National Reform Association, which opposed all spe- 
cial privileges and particularly land monopolies.*” 
George W. Allen, a candidate of the Free Soil party for 
Congress from the Tenth Congressional District, is- 
sued an address to the people which was wholly de- 
voted to plans for the distribution of government land 
among the poor. Allen’s address, breathing a spirit of 





2 Ohio State Journal, August 12, 1848. 

8 Thid., August 9, 1848. 

** Briggs to Chase, September 15, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 

*® Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, May 16, 1848. This branch numbered 
such members as B. Mahan of Oberlin, Joel Tiffany of Elyria, Norton S. 
Townshend of Elyria, Darius Lyman of Ravenna, Enos P. Brainerd of 
Ravenna, J. L. Ranney of Ravenna, and George S. Marshall of Cleveland. 
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social revolt, directed the attention of the new party 
to the danger of land monopolies rather than to the 
wrongs of negro slavery.‘ 

This tendency of the Free Soil party toward radi- 
calism compelled the Democratic party to become more 
liberal in its pretensions, in order to hold the believers 
in Jacksonian democracy. Weller, the Democratic can- 
didate for governor, approved the policy of the Na- 
tional Reform Association for the distribution of land, 
but Ford, the Whig, refused to reply to their interro- 
gations.” A Democratic candidate for the General 


Assembly, from Cuyahoga County, found it advisable 
to make strong appeals for the labor vote, declaring 
his opposition to “exclusive moneyed monopolies, 
claiming membership with the 


99 


and 
‘workers. In order 
to counteract the new radicalism, the Whigs became 
more conservative and appealed for support as the de- 
fenders of the Constitution, the established institutions 
and the traditions of society. After all, this was the 
logical role for them to assume since the more liberal 
portion of the Whig party as well as its anti-southern 
wing were now in the ranks of the third party which 
supported the “radical” doctrines of the Van Buren 
democracy. It should be said, however, that the Free 
Soil party, as a party, was careful not to assume too 
advanced a position on these matters of reform, in 
order not to antagonize those anti-southern Whigs and 
Democrats who had joined the new movement. 

It was evident from the beginning of the campaign 
line against the inducements of the Free Soilers. Prac- 


‘ 99168 





*° Ohio State Journal, July 29, 1848. 
*7 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 7, 10, 1848. 
** Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, September 19, 1848. 
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tically all political observers agreed that the Whigs 
would lose far more votes by the nomination of Taylor, 
that the fortunes of Cass and Taylor in Ohio depended 
on the ability of the party leaders to hold the voters in 
who was a southerner and had not been approved by 
the Whig State Convention, than the Democrats would 
lose by the nomination of Cass, who was a northern 
man and had been approved by the Democratic State 
Convention. Open defiance of Taylor marked the at- 
titude of many Ohio Whigs even after the nomination. 
The support of Cass by the masses of the voters of his 
party was secured by the strong stand of Medary, Val- 
landigham and Allen, who were able to rally most of 
the old Jacksonian Democrats to his support. But there 
was little enthusiasm behind their efforts, and some 
Democrats joined the Free Soil movement, partly as a 
result of natural interests and personal jealousies; partly 
because of their opposition to the further extension of 
slavery; and partly because of the influence of the 
nomination of Van Buren, their former leader. 
Among those Democrats who supported the third 
party were the ubiquitous James W. Taylor, of the Cin- 
cinnati Signal;**’ George M. Swan, of Columbus ;*” sev- 
eral Democratic leaders of Dayton; Jacob Brinker- 
hoff, of Richland County, still suspicious of his newly- 
found allies;*** Charles Cist, of Cincinnati;* and ex- 





* James W. Taylor came from New York to Ohio in 1841; edited the 
Cincinnati Signal; moved to Sandusky, Ohio and edited the Democra ic 
Mirror. 

Ewing to Van Buren; October 17, 1848, Van Buren MSS., v. LVI. 

™ Jewett to Chase, October 6, 1848, Van Buren MSS., v. XV. 

* Brinkerhoff to Chase, October 18, 1848, and Hamlin to Chase, August 
1, 1848, in Chase MSS., Vols. II, VI, Pa. Hamlin wrote Chase in regard 
to Brinkerhoff: “Strange combination! It is only a little while since I 
was making poetry on him for speaking one way and voting another. But 
he is fully straight now and will practice what he preaches.” 
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United States Senator Benjamin Tappan. The latter’s 
course was determined to a large extent by personal con- 
siderations. Replacing Thomas Morris in the United 
States Senate, in 1839, because the latter was too zealous 
in the defense of abolition petitions, Tappan had de- 
clared in the Senate that “Whether slavery shall be abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia or not, belongs not to 
them to say; much less does it belong to the women of 
Ohio to agitate questions of public policy, which their 
own State Government has often declared it wrong in 
her citizens to meddle with.”’** In 1844, the Whigs con- 
trolled the General Assembly and Thomas Corwin had 
replaced Tappan in the United States Senate, but not 
until the latter had voted in favor of the annexation of 
Texas. Three and one-half years after the passage of 
the resolutions to annex Texas, during which time he 
not only supported the Polk administration” but urged 
Polk to run again in 1848,’* Tappan, in July, 1848, pub- 
lished a letter in the New York Evening Post explain- 
ing his vote on Texas annexation and questioning the 
good faith of the President in that incident. Tappan 
now joined the movement to nominate Van Buren on 
the Free Soil ticket. He explained his apparent incon- 
sistency by asserting that he and three other senators 
had supported the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, permitting the President to negotiate with 
Mexico, only after they had received assurance from 
Polk through Senator Haywood, of North Carolina, that 
he would choose the method of negotiation with Mex- 





8 Flamen Ball to Chase, August 18, 1848, Chase MSS., v. I, Pa. 

™ Cong. Globe, 26th Cong., Ist Sess., v. VIII, No. II, pp. 161-162. 
*® Johnson to Polk, October 6, 1848, Polk MSS., v. LXXVII. 

** Polk’s Diary, v. IV, pp. 38-40. 
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ico. A letter from Francis P. Blair to Tappan, also 
published in the Post, corroborated Tappan’s state- 
ment.’ Benton seemed to have been under the same 
impression.’ Polk and all his Cabinet denied the ex- 
istence of such a promise,’ and Blair’s story loses force 
when it is remembered that he and Polk were bitterly 
hostile at the time over the control of the Administration 
organ.” After three years of the closest friendship 


with the Administration, Tappan proposed to join the 
Free Soil party and to strike a blow at the “slave power” 
which had “plotted” the annexation of Texas. 

The Democratic leaders in Ohio made strenuous 
efforts to prevent a defection from their ranks in 1848. 
They found the voters absolutely opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery. While local Democratic conventions 


adopted resolutions repeating the slavery clause of the 
platform drawn up by the last Democratic State Con- 
vention, and opposing the further extension of slavery, 
they discouraged joining a “bolting movement” based on 
this principle alone.** In order to convince the Demo- 
crats that the election of Cass would not mean the fur- 
ther extension of slavery, Senator Allen, whose seat in 
the Senate was at stake, brought his great influence to 
bear in an effort to secure support for the man whom 
he and his supporters had formerly opposed.** Allen 
emphasized that the campaign between Taylor and Cass 





** Tappan and Blair letters in Ohio State Journal, August 10, 1848. 

*® Benton, Thomas H., Thirty Years’ View, v. Il, pp. 635-638. 

™ Polk’s Diary, v. 1V, pp. 46-47; Buchanan to Polk, November 9, 1848; 
Johnson to Polk, October 6, 1848; Walker to Polk, November 6, 1848; 
Bancroft to Polk, October 13, 1848; all in Polk MSS., v. LXXVII. 

*” Polk’s Diary, v. I, pp. 87-357. 

™ Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, September 14, 18, 1848; Ohio States- 
man, August 17, 21, 1848. 

‘as Washington Daily Union. June 22, 1848; McGrane, William Allen, 

p. . 
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was a contest of the masses against the classes; a 
strategic move in view of the fact that the Van Buren 
movement drew largely from the poorer classes.“ The 
Plain Dealer considered Cass, who favored popular sov- 
ereignty, in comparison with Van Buren, as the “most 
unswervingly consistent Anti-slavery man of the two.” *” 
Rallies of the Democracy of Cuyahoga County were 
described as “Democratic Cass and Butler Free Soil 
Meetings.” *** Weller labored to prove that, by a cor- 
rect interpretation of Cass’s Nicholson letter, the people 
of the territories were free to make their choice and 
that slavery could not be extended into those regions 
because of their geography.“ Cass’s residence in the 
North helped him among anti-slavery Democrats." The 
Plain Dealer declared that “It is by southern adminis- 
trations, sectionally speaking, and almost an unbroken 
series of them since the foundation of the government, 
that has [been] produced this high-wrought, frantic 
and dangerous sectionalism. Should the South now 
succeed in adding still another southern executive— 
not a statesman, not even a civilian, but a princely slave- 
holder—well may we fear northern rebellion and a vio- 
lent dissolution of the Union.”** Ohio Democrats 
pointed out that members of their party in the South 
were deserting Cass for Taylor because the former was 
from an abolitionist state and associated with Aboli- 
tionists.°° At a Democratic rally in Portage County, 





*8 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 4, 5, 1848. 

*% See letters of Ohio Free Soil leaders to Chase in Chase MSS. 
* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 25, 1848 

** Tbid., October 3, 1848. 

*% Ibid., June 20, 1848. 

*8T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 148. 

* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, August 21, 1848. 

™ Ibid., October 31, 1848. 
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Reuben Wood, afterwards governor of Ohio, appealed 
for the support of the anti-slavery elements by pointing 
out that Cass, by association, sympathy and interest was 
opposed to slavery." Medary was not willing to go as 
far as his fellow-editors, in conciliating anti-southern 
Democrats. Although admitting that Taylor owned 
slaves, the editor of the Statesman declared that the 
Democracy of the North and West held the “Union 
above all price”; that they would not endanger its safety 
by advocating “unjust doctrines”; and that they would 
leave the question of slavery to the people of the terri- 
tories where it rightfully belonged.” 

Late in the Congressional session of 1847-1848, the 
Clayton Compromise Bill, providing for a government 
for Oregon, California, and New Mexico, was passed. 
By its provisions Oregon was to receive the usual type 
of territorial government with a delegate in Congress; 
but New Mexico and California were given no delegates 
and the legislative power was vested in a governor, sec- 
retary and judges of the Supreme Court. Oregon could 
choose between free soil and slavery, while the legisla- 
tive powers of California and New Mexico were for- 
bidden to enact any laws concerning slavery. The bill 
passed the Senate but failed in the House.“ The Dem- 
ocrats argued, in Ohio, that Cass, judging from his 
Nicholson letter, would veto such an enactment of Con- 
gress; while Taylor, by the terms of his Allison letters, 
was pledged to sign it. Since the geography and soil 
conditions of the territories in question would effectively 
prevent the spread of slavery unless Congress estab- 





™ Ohio Statesman, July 7, 1848. 
™ Ohio Statesman, July 19, 1848. 
™ McMaster, op. cit., v. VIII, pp. 527-532. 
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lished it by law, the position of the Democratic candi- 
dates seemed to represent true free soil doctrine. 
The dissatisfaction among the Ohio Whigs, over the 
nomination of Taylor, far exceeded the Democratic dis- 
content over the work of their National Convention. 
But Van Buren’s attraction for *he Democrats, of 
course, was much greater than his appeal to Whigs, who 
had learned in previous campaigns to dislike the Little 
Magician. Giddings thought Van Buren would be sup- 
ported less readily by the Whigs than any other possible 
candidate. Harrison G. Blake, Whig Free Soiler of 
Medina County, typical of those anti-southern Whigs 
who were more anti-southern than Whig, had favored 
the nomination of Hale, but finally supported Van 
Buren whom he had opposed ever since he had come 


on the “political stage of action,” because he thought he 
was the only man before the people who was “right” on 
the slavery question.”* The Medina Whig, a Free Soil 
paper, declared that ‘““The masses of the people opposed 


to the extension and perpetuation of slavery * * * 


will learn, with chagrin and mortification” that the Buf- 
falo Convention sacrificed principle for availability, by 
nominating Van Buren.” Chase found, however, that 





™ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 27, November 4, 1948; Frederick 
Grimke, an able Democratic ex-judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
regretted that the Compromise Bill did not pass. He asserted that “It 
would not only produce more harmony between the two sections of the 
country ; it would produce more repose at the north; for I have observed 
that the class of considerate, and highly intelligent men at the north feel 
themselves exceedingly annoyed by the presence of Abolitionists, whose 
manners and cultivation are in general so alien to their own.” Grimke to 
Greene, August 7, 1848, Greene MSS. 

™T. C. Smith, op. ctt.,. p. 140. 

% Blake to Chase, September 22, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV; Hamlin 
to MicLean, September 16, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 

™ Medina Whig quoted in Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, August 18, 
1848. 
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the Abolitionists of the Western Reserve were coming 
to the support of Van Buren in spite of their political 
opposition to him in earlier campaigns, and despite a 
lingering doubt as to his attitude on slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”* When such men as Joseph M. Root, 
Representative in Céngress from the Huron District,” 
and Giddings” entered the campaign in behalf of their 
former enemy, the Whig leaders of the Western Reserve 
were really alarmed.™ 

The position of the Whigs was further complicated 
by the gubernatorial situation. Constant appeals were 
made by the party press to the voters not to allow de- 
fection on National politics to endanger the success of 
the party in the State.** Since Ford was the official 
leader of the Whigs in Ohio, his attitude on the nomi- 


nation of Taylor seemed crucial, but Ford kept dis- 
creetly silent, in the hope of retaining the Free Soil vote 


203 


as well as that of the regular Whigs.”* He explained 
his dilemma in a letter to Chase. After naively admit- 
ting that he wanted to defeat Weller because the latter 
was a pro-slavery candidate, Ford explained that an 
avowal of his attitude toward Taylor would make de- 
feat certain; and that, therefore, it was his duty to the 
State and Nation to remain silent.** The Democrats 





*° Chase to Van Buren, August 21, 1848, Van Buren MSS., v. LVI. 

Ohio Statesman, October 31, 1848. 

™ Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, September 27, 1848. 

> Durbin Ward to Crittenden, September 2, 1848, Crittenden MSS., 
v. 

™ Ohio State Journal, June 12, 17, 20, 24, 26, 1848. 

* Stevenson wrote that the Whigs were passing resolutions in their 
county conventions to the effect that voting for or against Taylor was not 
a test of Whiggery and that “Our candidate for Gov ... is playing Gen. 
Mum as to Taylor, thinking thereby he may whit into the Executive chair 
of the State ... even though Taylor loses the State.” Stevenson to Clay, 
July 26, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXVI. 

™ Ford to Chase, July 29, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 
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taunted Ford for his attempt to straddle the issue,” 
and composed the following parody on the difficulties of 


the Whig candidate: 


To bolt or not to bolt, that is the question; 
Whether it is nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous locos 

Or to take arms against the Taylor bloodhounds, 
And by opposing, end myself? To bolt—to dodge; 
No more ; — and by a dodge to say we choke 

Our conscience,—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To bolt; to dodge. 

Aye, there’s the rub! 


But Ford continued his silence on Taylor’s candidacy 
to the end of the campaign. The Democrats charged 
that the Whig Central Committee had destroyed a let- 
ter defining his position,’ and had ordered him to re- 
main silent until after the State election in order to 
** Ford’s policy gained some 


gain the Abolition vote. 
votes among the Free Soilers who regarded him as an 


209 


opponent of Taylor. 

With the embarrassment of Ford’s non-committal 
position hanging over them, the Whigs strove valiantly 
to stem the tide of defeat in Ohio. Giddings and his 
supporters were in open revolt. Appeals were sent to 
Governor William H. Seward, of New York, and to 
Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, to aid Cor- 
win in a whirlwind campaign in behalf of General Tay- 





* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, July 7, 1848; Cincinnati Daily En- 
quirer, July 6, 1848. 

”© Western Empire quoted. in Ohio Statesman, August 1, 1848. 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 4, 1848; Ohio Statesman, July 
25, 1848. 

*§ Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, September 22, 1848. 

* Chase to Briggs, September 27, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 
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lor on the Western Reserve.”° On the Reserve, Seward 
found things “infinitely” worse than he had expected.** 
The regular Whigs, in a bitter war on the deserter, 
Giddings, nominated an independent for Congress after 
Giddings had been selected by the Whigs in a district 
convention.** In a long address to the “Free Soil Men 
of Ohio,” Greeley appealed for support of Taylor ‘as 
the best way to realize their principles because a vote 
for Van Buren would be a vote for Cass. 

Probably the most effective weapon used by the Ohio 
Whigs in 1848, was the Allison letter which they inter- 
preted to mean that if the opponents of slavery exten- 
sion would elect a Whig Congress, the interests of the 
North would be safe because Taylor was pledged not 
to use the veto. Greeley developed this argument and 
it was used with great effect by all Whig campaigners 


and particularly by Corwin, who even intimated that 


3 


Taylor favored the Wilmot Proviso.** Ewing advised 
Taylor not to write any more letters on the slavery 
question, since the Whigs of Ohio were willing to accept 
him on the basis of the Allison letter.“* But Ewing was 
too optimistic. The defection of the Whigs went on so 
rapidly that, in September, Taylor wrote another letter 





7° Stevenson to Clay, September 9, October 2, 1848, Clay MSS., v. 
XXVI; Whittlesey appealed to Follett to save the Western Reserve from 
the “vandals.” Whittlesey to Follett, October 11, 1848, quoted in “Selec- 
tions from the Follett Papers, IV,” in loc. cit., 1916, v. XI, No. 1, pp. 
30-31; Crittenden to Ewing, September 1, 1848, Ewing MSS., v. VII. 

*1t Seward to Follett, November 9, 1848, quoted in “Selections from the 
Follett Papers, IV,” in Joc. cit., 1916, v. XI, No. 1, p. 33; See also J. W. 
Allen to Crittenden, September 9, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XI. 

™? Elisha Whittlesey, a former law instructor of Giddings, charged his 
pupil with having secured undue mileage allowances. T. C. Smith, op. cit., 
pp. 151-152. 

*° Hamlin to Chase, September 14, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI; Washing- 
ton Daily Union, October 1, 1848. 

. 4 Ewing to Taylor, July 22, 1848, Ewing MSS., v. VII, (Letter marked 
“ opy”). 
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to Allison to strengthen the impression that he would 
not use the veto to defeat the anti-slavery opinions of 
the majority. In spite of this second letter, Van Buren 
continued to gain in Ohio.” It would be difficult to over- 
emphasize the use made in Ohio of this doctrine of 
Congressional supremacy. For the Free Soilers, it 
proved very embarrassing.”* By August, Ohio Whigs 
no longer urged the choice of Taylor as the lesser of 
two evils;*’ but gave the positive assurance that he 
would not only allow a territorial bill to pass embodying 
the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, but that he posi- 
tively favored that method of settling the question. 

Of course the Democrats denounced this argument 


as pure sophistry. Was it reasonable that Taylor, a 


southern slaveholder who used bloodhounds to catch his 
runaway slaves, would neglect the welfare of his sec- 
tion, and prevent the extension of its “peculiar insti- 
tution”? Southern Whig papers were quoted to prove 
that quite the opposite interpretation of Taylor’s atti- 
tude on slavery in the territories prevailed in the 
South.”* The Democrats pointed out the ambiguity of 





28 Stevenson to Clay, October 2, 1848, Clay MSS., v. XXVI. 
Jewett to Chase, September 1, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV; in regard to 
Corwin’s labors to that end, George M. Swan wrote Van Buren that “Thim- 
blerigging is less reputable business compared to his labors in cajoling the 
people of Ohio into the belief that General Taylor is a Wilmot Provisoist, 
by intimations that he had in his possession a private letter to that effect. 
Thomas Ewing so declares and Mr. Corwin does not deny it.” Swan to 
Van Buren, October 17, 1848, Van Buren MSS., v. LVI; Ohio Statesman, 
September 21, 1848; Wilmot Proviso, (Massillon, Ohio), quoted in Cin- 
cinnati Daily Enquirer, September 23, 1848; The Whig State Central Com- 
mittee issued a secret circular in which they emphasized their belief that 
Taylor would not veto any measure prohibiting slavery in the territories. 
Ohio Statesman, September 22, 1848. 

77 Ohio Statesman, June 22, 1848. 

718Natchez (Mississippi) Courier, quoted in Ohio Statesman, August 22, 
1848; The Statesman declared that “while thus in the North Whiggery 
claims General Taylor as the opponent of slavery, in the South he is claimed 
as its friend, and his southern birth and his southern property as all cited 
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Taylor’s statements,” and the Enquirer called atten- 


tion to a pamphlet issued by the “Rough and Ready 
Club,” of New Orleans, arguing that the election of 
Taylor would afford the greatest possible protection to 
the South and West, and that these sections had noth- 
ing to fear from the Wilmot Proviso if Taylor were 
president, because he was a slaveholder, a native of Vir- 
ginia, and a citizen of Louisiana with every feeling and 
interest identified with the southern Whigs.*” 

In the energetic campaign carried on by the Whigs 
in order to meet the double attacks of their enemies, 
Thomas Corwin, who had occupied the most advanced 
ground in opposition to the Mexican War, was the out- 
standing figure. The Democrats pointed out the incon- 
sistency of Corwin’s new position;™ and the anti-south- 
ern leaders in Ohio, who had only recently thought of 


him as a possible candidate for the presidency, be- 
moaned his lack of principle.”* Corwin confined his at- 
tention largely to the Western Reserve, where Whig 
fortunes were at lowest ebb. According to Whig ac- 
counts his campaign was very effective.“* The Free 
Soilers thought that he was received very coldly.** Wil- 
liam Dennison, Thomas Ewing, Joseph Vance, William 





as evidence, which cannot be gainsaid, to.show that in feeling he is arrayed 
against the party that supports him in other sections.” Ohio Statesman, 
August 11, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, July 15, 1848. 

™ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 10, 1848; Washington Daily 
Union, May 5, 1848. 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 10, 1848. 

1 Tbhid., August 23, 1848; Washington Daily Union, September 14, 1848. 

#4 Giddings to Chase, September 20, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 

*8 Ewing to Crittenden, September 24, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XI; 
Vance to Crittenden, September 21, 1848, v. XI; Ohio State Journal, Sep- 
tember 23, 1848. 

** Bolton to Chase, September 18, 1848, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa.; Corwin 
was burned in effigy at Cleveland, and no remonstrance was made although 
he was making an address at the time. Hamlin to McLean, September 16, 
1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 
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latter part of the campaign, Columbus Delano,” were 


other Whig orators who joined Corwin in a desperate 
attempt to save the party from dissolution; but the fail- 
ure of McLean and Clay to interest themselves vigor- 
ously in behalf of Taylor greatly injured the party in 
Ohio.** This flying squadron of Whig orators was kept 
busy denying minor charges calculated to prejudice 
northern votes against Taylor. The Democrats claimed 
that Taylor used bloodhounds to catch his runaway 
slaves, and Corwin hastened to explain that they were 
only used in tracking the slaves.’ The charge that 
Taylor had sworn at the Third Ohio Volunteers and 
described them as cowards and thieves, during the Mex- 
ican War, brought a categorical denial from the 
Whigs.** Another fact which the Democrats kept be- 
fore the public was that Taylor was a man of wealth, 
and that he owned more than two hundred and eighty 
slaves, valued at $150,000.00.*” 

Weller, the Democratic candidate for governor, was 
loyally supported by the Democratic organization and 
consequently the margin of his defeat was very small, 
in spite of the fact of the Free Soil support of Ford. 
Weller was attacked by the Whigs as a “hard-money, 
sub-treasury free trade, pro-slavery, annexation Loco- 
foco, of the straightest sect” and a “pitiful toady of the 
Southern Slavocracy.”*° He was one of the two mem- 





“5 Ohio State Journal, July 22, August 8, 1848; Ohio Statesman, No- 
vember 3, 1848. 
3 Vance to Crittenden, September 21, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XI. 
=7Ohio Statesman, September 19, 1848. 
2% Ohio Statesman, August 4, 5, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, No- 
vember 1, 1848. 
Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, July 8, 1848. 
* Ohio State Journal, January 25, 1848. 


H. Seward, Governor Metcalfe of Kentucky, and in the © 
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‘bers of Congress from Ohio who had voted for the 
“gag” rule, and his participation in the Mexican War 
was conclusive proof that he was a supporter of south- 
ern expansion. His resolution to censure Giddings for 
his conduct in the Creole case completed the proof of 
his abject servility to the South.” The Whigs added 
that Weller had acted the coward during a military en- 
gagement, and that, as one of the commissioners of the 
Surplus Revenue Fund, he had loaned money without 
requiring proper securities.” 

The Ohio Black Laws again became an issue during 
the gubernatorial campaign, Ford unreservedly favor- 
ing their repeal apparently because of pressure from 
the Free Soilers.“* The Democrats of the Western 
Reserve avoided the issue but their brothers in the 
southern. part of the State opposed repeal, the Enquirer 
drawing a gloomy picture of what would happen to 
southern Ohio if repeal, an open invitation to negroes 
to come to Ohio, were carried out. That organ ap- 
pealed to all the latest race prejudices of whites who 
were forced into economic competition with the incom- 
ing blacks. The Democrats denied that the Black Laws 
were cruel, and argued that they were measures to pre- 
serve the State from the offal of slavery.“* The En- 
guirer declared that “Ford, and his Abolition neighbors 
on the. Reserve, may well grow large and liberal-minded, 
and soar above all petty and vulgar prejudices on ac- 





1 Niles’ Register, v. XVI, p. 15. 

7% Ohio State Journal, August 22, 1848. 

8 Ohio Statesman, May 2, 1848; Ohio State Journal, July 10, October 
24, 1848. 

*4 Chase to Ford, July 11, 1848, quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon 
P. Chase, February 18, 1848, to May 1, 1861,” in Joc. cit., 1902, v. II, pp. 
138-139. 

** Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 14, 1848. 
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count of color. They have easy times in the way of 
paying the piper. It is not their poorhouses that are 
filled—nor their criminal courts that are burdened— 
their white laborers are not subjected to such a competi- 
tion, nor their properties subject to be plundered by 
such a people. The southern portion of the State takes 
all that. Hamilton County has heaped upon her shoul- 
ders a back-breaking load, by way of foretaste to the 
delightful burden she may prepare for, when the Re- 
serve has it all her own way—at our expense.”*** The 
issue was far more clearly drawn in 1848 than in 
1846.*"" 

The Whigs also emphasized what they termed Cass’s 
lack of enthusiasm for internal improvements, a good 
campaign argument in Ohio where the people favored 
internal improvements by the Federal Government, al- 
though the Democratic organization had always ren- 
dered a perfunctory obeisance to the traditional Demo- 
cratic principle of strict construction. In July, 1847, a 
Convention was held in Chicago in the interest of in- 
ternal improvements, and Cass, among others, was in- 
vited. When “circumstances” prevented his attend- 
ance*** the Whigs interpreted his action as opposition 
to western interests. The Democrats, in answer, pointed 
to Cass’s vote in the last Congress in favor of a River 
and Harbor Bill.*° The Plain Dealer maintained that 
Cass had always favored internal improvements in op- 
position to certain “crack-brained and hair-splitting 
politicians” of the party, and that he had refused to 





*° Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 26, 1848. 

7 Geauga Whig, (Ford’s organ), quoted in Ohio Statesman, November 
30, 1848; See also Ohio Statesman, January 31, 1848. 

** Ohio State Journal, July 3, 1848. 
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attend the Chicago Convention because he knew that 
it was arranged by the Whigs for political purposes.””° 

Both parties endeavored to make political capital out 
of Cass’s efforts, while Minister to France in 1841, to 
defeat the British proposal to allow her men-of-war to 
search suspicious vessels off the Coast of Africa in order 
to suppress the slave-trade. Cass had defeated French 
ratification of the British treaty and, therefore, was 
roundly abused by the anti-slavery interests on the 
charge of being pro-slavery. But his position, that only 
a belligerent can exercise the right of search, was cor- 
rect from the standpoint of American and international 
law.** The Whig papers condemned Cass as an apol- 
ogist of the slave-trade; while the Democrats lauded 
him as a patriotic defender of the old American doctrine 
of resistance to the right of search.” The Enquirer 


appealed to the anti-British complex of its readers by 
assuring them that the aristocracy of England hoped for 


243 


the election of Taylor because of their hatred of Cass. 

The importance of the ever-increasing foreign vote, 
due to a large immigration of Irish and Germans in the 
‘forties, cannot be overlooked in the election of 1848. 
The Democrats not only pointed out that the Whigs 
were the traditional enemies of the newcomers, having 
inherited this nativist attitude from the Federalists, but 
that their candidate was endorsed by every native Amer- 





*° Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 7, November 3, 1848. 

*° Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, May 27, June 12, 1848. 

17. S. Reeves, American Diplomacy Under Tyler and Polk, pp. 33-38. 

*® Ohio Statesman, June 28, July 6, 1848; the Enquirer declared that if 
it had not been for Cass “The decks of a vessel, above which floated the 
glorious stars and stripes, could be polluted by the tread of some upstart 
minion of England’s navy with impunity. . . ” Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
June 21, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 26, 1848; Cleveland Daily 
Plain Dealer, November 6, 1848. 

*8 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 27, 1848. 
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ican paper in the East.** The Enquirer asked the for- 
eigners if they would join the “motley throng which 
enrolls in its members the church-burning Nativists of 
Philadelphia?’**”. That the Democrats were clearly 
alive to the necessity of retaining their already formid- 
able hold on this class of voters is seen from the follow- 
ing announcement of a political meeting in Cleveland: 
“1000 Laborers Wanted! Irishmen, Germans and La- 
boring Men” to be addressed by a Cleveland me- 
chanic.”’**° Although the Whigs made energetic efforts 
to reach the Germans and Irish with campaign ma- 
terial,**’ the Democrats were successful in retaining their 
allegiance,”“* an enthusiastic Democrat writing that 
“The Irish Catholics are right toa man. The Germans 
are fired with unappeasable resentment against the Na- 
tives and their well-known allies.” 

Some effort was made by the Democrats to turn the 
election of 1848, like that of 1847, into a patriotic refer- 
endum on the Mexican War. In their gubernatorial 
candidate, the Democrats had the incarnation of patriot- 
ism. The Ohio Statesman declared that the oft-quoted 
statement that Ohio had been in the “forefront of oppo- 
sition to the War” would be verified if Ford were 
elected ;** while the Enquirer argued that Weller’s de- 





** Ohio Statesman, June 16-30, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 
23, 1848. 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 25, 1848. 

6 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 31, 1849. 

*7 Whittlesey to Follett, October 19, 21, 1848, quoted in “Whittlesey Se- 
lections from the Follett Papers, IV,” in loc. cit. 1916, v. XI, No. 1, pp. 
31-32. 

*8 Jacob Reinhard, editor of the Westbote, made particular efforts to 
retain all the Germans in the Democratic ranks, Ohio Statesman, October 
28, 1848. 

*° Humphrey to Allen, April 17, 1848, Allen MSS., v. XVI. 

© Ohio Statesman, September 23, 1848. 
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feat would be interpreted as a condemnation of the War 
with Mexico: “The struggles and sacrifices and brilliant 
triumphs of our brave troops, as having been put forth 
in a war against God * * * * Yes, the bloody hands 
of Tom Corwin may then well be raised in tri- 
umph * * * *”** However, the excitement over 
slavery in the territories almost completely absorbed the 
interest of the voters. 

Ford was chosen by a narrow margin in an election 
which was not finally determined until after the votes 
were officially canvassed by the General Assembly.*** 
The Free Soilers held the balance of power, both in the 
House and on joint ballot of the Legislature. Most of 
the Free Soil members came from the Western Reserve, 
the old Whig stronghold.*” If two Free Soilers should 
join the- Democrats in the House, the Whigs would be 
outvoted. A bitter legislative fight followed, aggra- 
vated by a dispute over the seating of two Hamilton 
County Democrats.** Taylor Whigs explained Ford’s 
small majority on the ground that “he lost many Whig 
votes that stood too over plumb to vote for a man the 
least bit tinctured with abolition” and because he failed 
to endorse Taylor.” The Plain Dealer maintained that 
“Old fashioned federalism, new light Van Burenism, 
fanatical Abolitionism, National Reformism, par excel- 
lence Free Soilism, and every other ism known in this 
wizard age, have joined, or rather conspired, to elect 
Ford,” and that only a nonentity like the Whig candi- 





*! Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 30, 1848; See also Washington 
Daily Union, December 27, 1848; Ohio Statesman, September 25, 1848. 

*2 Ohio Statesman, January 20, 1849. 

*8 Thid., October 23, 1848. 

= See Chapter VI. 

*° Vance to Crittenden, October 24, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XII. 
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date could have combined all those elements.** The 
Enquirer concluded that the Democrats had virtually 
won a victory, since Ford’s election had been conceded 
by a large majority in September, and because the Dem- 
ocrats won a majority of seats in the next Congress.” 
The Enquirer explained these results on the ground that 
the progressive and liberal tendencies of the Democratic 
party attracted the younger voters; that the Whigs were 
disgusted with the nomination of Taylor; and that nine- 
tenths of the foreign voters were in the Democratic 
party.** In some cases the election of Free Soil 
members to the General Assembly had occurred in the 
face of bitter opposition from both major parties. In 
Summit County, the Free Soilers coalesced with the 
Democrats to elect an anti-slavery Democrat (Lucien 
Swift), while in other counties the third party threw 
its strength to the Whig candidate.*” In many cases, 
the Whig party was badly demoralized, having lost its 
hold on the Western Reserve for the first time since 
the organization of the party in Ohio. 

The narrow margin of victory in the State election 
convinced the Whigs that Ohio would cast its votes for 
Cass unless vigorous steps were taken immediately. On 





7 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 11, 1848. 
*" Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 22, 1848; The Daily Union judged 
the close vote to be a victory for the Democrats and declared the result to 
be largely due to the speaking of Allen and Weller and to the sterling work 
of Medary. Washington Daily Union, October 15, 18, 1848; There were 
eleven Democrats elected to Congress, among whom were David T. Disney, 
Edson B. Olds, Charles Sweetser, Moses Hoagland, and Joseph Cable; five 
Taylor Whigs, Robert C. Schenck, Moses B. Corwin, John L. Taylor, 
Samuel F. Vinton and Nathan Evans; two Whigs who were not Taylor 
Whigs, William F. Hunter and Lewis D. Campbell; and three Free Soilers, 
John Cromwell, Joshua R. Giddings and Joseph M. Root. Ohio Statesman, 
October 21, 1848. 

** Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 15, 1848. 

7 Ohio State Journal, October 25, 1848. 
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the day of the State election, Ewing wrote that if Ford 
carried the state by 12,000, Taylor would win; but that 
if the Whig gubernatorial candidate had a majority of 
only 6,000, Ohio was lost for the national candidate. At 
the same time, Ewing pointed out that if support of Ford 
were represented as a test vote in the presidential elec- 
tion, the Whigs would lose 5,000 votes which would 
otherwise be cast for Ford.” Cass carried Ohio by 
a plurality: 154,769 for Cass, 138,349 for Taylor, and 
35,344 for Van Buren—the latter obtaining most of his 
support from the counties of the Western Reserve, and 
carrying only Ashiabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Lo- 
rain, and Trumbull.*” 

It was evident that the Free Soil movement had al- 
most wrecked the Whig party in Ohio. Vance believed 
the refusal of McLean and Clay to endorse Taylor and 
the enmity of the farmers in the sugar-maple region of 
Ohio, against the competition of slave labor in the sugar 
districts of Louisiana, had injured the party in Ohio.” 
Chase concluded that Cass carried Ohio because it was 
generally believed that Taylor would not veto the Pro- 
viso. The Cleveland True Democrat thought the small 
Free Soil vote was due to the inherent prejudice of the 
Whigs of the Western Reserve to Van Buren.” 

The reaction of the major parties to Taylor’s elec- 
tion is interesting. To the Democrats it appeared to 
be a Southern triumph and an indication that the South 
had deserted Cass because Taylor would preserve the 
interests of slavery more securely.** The Ohio States- 





*° Ewing to Crittenden, October 6, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XII: 

*t Ohio Statesman, November 22, 25, 1848. 

Vance to Critenden, November 13, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. XII. 
*°T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 155. 

™ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, November 23, 1848. 
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man and the Enquirer maintained that it was a vote 
of the East against the West, and that it was “time 
the West had set up for itself, if selfishness is the pre- 
dominant and ruling idea in the East and South.”’*® 
The reaction of the Plain Dealer also revealed the grow- 
ing dislike of the voters of both parties in Ohio to 
the influence of the South in the government. For 
“Forty-eight years the South, with less than one-third 
population have had the administration of this Govern- 
ment,” so ran the comment of the Plain Dealer, “and 
they have used its patronage and power to strengthen, 
extend, and perpetuate the dominion of slavery * * * * 
The people of the North have decided to continue this 
power in the hands of slaveholders another four years 
* * * * Tt was a crisis at which the Free States, if 


ever, should have had the management of the govern- 
ment, and settled all sectional questions in favor of free- 


9) 266 


dom 

1848 witnessed the birth of a formidable third party, 
dominated by a protest against southern dictation, and, 
on the surface, the extension of slavery. The Whig 
party in Ohio had been torn asunder by the nationaliz- 
ing influence of party organization, on the one hand; 
and the insistent demands of the sectionalism of the 
Northwest, on the other. The Democratic party, al- 
though it felt the strain to a considerable extent, was 
able to avoid a breach as an older organization with 
strong traditions of party loyalty. The election of 1848 





* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, November 17, 1848; the Union protested 
against this interpretation declaring that if they, in the East, had failed to 
sweep the country, it was not from any Democratic opposition to the can- 
didate from the West. Washington Daily Union, November 14, 1848. 

7 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, November 10, 1848. 
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began the disintegration of political parties which culmi- 
nated in the formation of the Republican party in 1854. 
The struggle between the economic and political interests 
oi the Northwest and those of the Nation as a whole 
continued and formed the basis for the rivalry of the 
parties in Ohio for the remainder of the decade. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE APPORTIONMENT BILL OF FEBRUARY, 1848 


From its admission into the Union to 1840, Ohio 
had, for the most part, been under the control of the 
followers of Jefferson. A number of causes combined 
to break this control and make of Ohio during the ’for- 
ties a bitterly contested battle-field. The most important 
was the transformation of the Whig party from an or- 
ganization somewhat “tainted” with Federalism into 
one which deigned to engage in the saturnalia of a 
“Hard Cider” campaign and trumpet through the state 
its pretensions to Jeffersonianism. The Whig party pa- 
raded as the “poor man’s friend” and its leaders talked 
much of the homely virtues. Another cause was the 
failure of the national Democratic organization to re- 
alize the power of the growing Northwest and the conse- 
quent neglect to reward its followers in that section with 
patronage in proportion to their importance. Other im- 
portant reasons were the recurrent financial depressions 
growing out of the panic of 1837 and the stringency of 
specie during the early ’forties. Financial intimidation 
of debtors by the holders of wealth added followers to 
the Whig ranks—followers who accepted the prosperity 
arguments of the Whig orators with a facility which an- 
ticipated the success of the “full dinner pail’ appeal of 
later years. These forces resulted in a close political 
- division of the State. Perhaps as a consequence, gerry- 
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mandering, a device which lent itself to the schemes of 
wily politicians, was frequently used in Ohio to defeat 
the will of the majority of the voters and to insure po- 
litical control to the party which happened to have a 
majority in the Assembly. 

Both in aim and in methods of resistance to its exe- 
cution, the Whig Apportionment Bill of February, 1848, 
resembled the earlier attempt of the Democrats in 1842 
to divide the State into congressional districts in order 
to secure control of the congressional delegation. This 
attempt had been defeated, as has already been pointed 
out, by the resignation of the Whig members of the 
House, which left the Assembly without a quorum.” 

The first Ohio State Constitution provided that the 
General Assembly should apportion representation 
among the several counties in proportion to population.* 
The controversy over the constitutionality of the act 
passed by the Whig Legislature on February 18, 1848,° 
in accordance with this provision of the State Constitu- 
tion, became so bitter that it convulsed the State for 
two years; interrupted legislative procedure for weeks; 
led to a realignment of parties and to the election of 
Salmon P. Chase to the United States Senate.* 

Before the State elections were held in October, 
1847, attention had been called by Whig papers to the 
need of a fair districting of the State, on the ground 
that the Democrats had been able to control the General 





* Ohio Senate Journals, v. XI, Part 2, pp. 340, 348, 353, 354, 395-393. 
Vote for passage ‘stood 18-17; See also Chapter II. McMaster, op. cit., v. 
VII, p. 71. Jbid., p. 67. Ohio Senate Journals, v. XL, Part 2, p. 400.; 
Niles’ Register, August 27, 1842, p. 403-404. 

* Article I, Sections 2 and 6. 

* Laws of Ohio, v. XLVI, pp. 57-64. 

*See Chapter VII. 
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Assembly, previously, by gerrymandering.’ The issue 
assumed additional importance because upon the 1848- 
1849 Legislature depended the election of a successor to 
William Allen to the United States Senate. The Ham- 
ilton Intelligencer favored dividing the State into single 
member districts; and the Clermont Courier recalled 
how the Democrats in 1839-1840 had united Clermont, 
Brown, and Clinton Counties in order to overcome Whig 
majorities.° 

Reapportionment had not figured in the campaign 
of 1847, and the Democratic leaders, therefore, were 
all the more surprised, when on January 12, 1848, an 
apportionment measure was introduced by the Whigs 
in the Senate, providing among other things, for the 
division of Hamilton County into two electoral districts 


and assigning two senators and five representatives to 
the whole County as before.’ This measure the Demo- 
crats denounced as unfair, unjust and unconstitutional,* 
and centered their fire on the proposed division of Ham- 
ilton County. The Whigs, of course, defended the act, 
the Cincinnati Chronicle declaring that it provided for 
representation of the business and commercial classes 





* Carroll Free Press, quoted in Ohio State Journal, September 7, 1847. 
, * Hamilton Intelligencer, quoted in Ohio State Journal, November 13, 
1847, 

* Laws of Ohio, v. XLVI, pp. 57-64. As finally passed, the Law pro- 
vided that the General Assembly of Ohio should be composed of thirty-six 
senators and seventy-two representatives, to be apportioned as follows—“To 
the County of Hamilton, two senators and five representatives, to be elected 
as follows: So much of said ‘County of Hamilton, as is comprised within the 
limits of the district now constituted by the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Wards of the City of Cincinnati, shall 
compose the First District, and shall be entitled to one senator and two 
representatives; . . . So much of said County of Hamilton, as is not in- 
cluded in the First District, shall compose the Second District, and shall be 
entitled to one senator and three representatives . . .” 

® Ohio Statesman, February 19, May 10, 1848, 


Vol. XXXVIII—21 
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of the city which hitherto had been outvoted by the 
suburban and rural population.’ 

The Democratic press of the State was united in the 
assault on the Apportionment Bill of 1848. The Mount 
Vernon Banner described it under the caption, “Revo- 
lution at the Capitol’; the Guernsey Jeffersonian re- 
ferred to “High-handed Federal Villainy”’; and the Lan- 
caster, (Ohio), Eagle considered the measure ‘“Revolu- 
tionary in the extreme.”*® Samuel Medary’s attacks, 


as editor of the Ohio Statesman, afford a typical ex- 
ample of the violent journalism of the ’forties. Med- 
ary spared neither the Bill nor its authors. Democratic 
leaders and Democratic newspapers followed his lead- 
ership, although some papers, like the Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer, adopted a milder and more conservative 


tone.” 
The Bill passed the Senate,” was amended slightly 





* Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, quoted in Ohio State Journal, February 1, 
1848. It became clear in the campaigns of 1848 and 1849 that the division 
of Hamilton County had been proposed as early as 1843, but that the “older” 
and “wiser” Whigs had opposed the scheme on the ground of constitutionality 
and expediency. Nevertheless, zealous and partisan Whigs determined to 
press the matter; and, in the 1844 session of the Legislature, R. F. Payne 
(W), at the instance of the Hamilton County Whigs, had brought the pro- 
posal before the Judiciary Committee only to have that committee, which 
was composed of three Whigs and two Democrats, again reject the plan as 
unconstitutional. The Senate then requested an opinion from the attorney- 
general, Henry Stanbery, and the latter reported, on January 17, that the 
General Assembly had the power to divide Hamilton County for purposes 
of representation. J. J. Coombs, B. F. Cowen, and R. F. Payne were the 
Whig members of the committee; Edward Archbold and James H. Ewing, 
the Democrats; Senate Journals, v. XLVI, p. 245. Cincinnati Daily En- 
quirer, January 26, 1848. 

” Editorials from these papers quoted in Ohio Statesman, February 26, 
1848. 

" Ohio Statesman, January 17, May 10, 1848. 

Cincinnati Daily Enquirer for this entire period. There had been 
friction between the Broughs, John and Charles (editors of the Enquirer), 
and Medary, since the campaigns of 1844 and 1846, when Medary supported 
Van Buren and “Hard Money,” while the Broughs sided with Cass and 
“Constitutional ‘Currency.” 

*® Ohio Senate Journals, vy. XLVI, pp. 339-340, January 28, 1848. 
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by the House and returned to the Senate on February 
14. Seeing that its passage was certain, the Demo- 
cratic senators vacated their seats in order to prevent 
a quorum.“ In a paper submitted to the Speaker of 
the Senate, setting forth the reasons for their with- 
drawal,” the Democratic Senators declared the Bill was 
a “daring infraction of the Constitution and a violation 
of all established usage,’ and argued that, “To divide a 
county for representatives and senators, and to appor- 
tion one part of the county to one legislative district and 
a part of it to another is a plain act of revolution on the 
part of the majority who attempt it; it is a fundamental 
change of our political organization plainly forbidden by 
the Constitution.”’** The Democrats consented to return 
only if the bill were purged of its objectionable feature 
or if the Senate should consider other measures. 

The seceding Democratic senators also drew up an 
address to the people, notable as a document of social 
protest. After referring again to the unconstitution- 
ality and injustice of the Apportionment Bill and the in- 
ability of the minority to get redress from the courts, 
they concluded, “The remedy is now in the hands of the 
people. The Democrats have struggled valiantly but 
hopelessly for four years against invasions of every de- 
scription upon the rights of the people. Law upon law 
went upon your statute-books * * * all having one 
tendency to destroy that political equality upon which 
alone rests the fabric of our democratic government. 
Rights were granted to wealth and denied to labor, 





* Ohio Senate Journals, v. XLVI, p. 560. 

* Ohio Statesman, February 15, 1848; Ohio Senate Journal, v. XLVI, 
pp. 562-563. 

* Letter printed in Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 15, 1848. 
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burthens were placed upon labor and wealth was ex- 
empted from them. Link after link was added to the 
chain and the helpless would have stood before mocking 
Whiggery, this giant growing rapidly in the favor of 
the people of Ohio.”** The issue was joined for a real 
political battle and Medary eagerly accepted the Whig 
challenge. His paper gave high praise to the decamp- 
ing Democratic senators," whom Whig papers, like the 
Ohio State Journal,” denounced as “absquatulators”, 
accusing Medary of instigating the withdrawal of the 
Democratic senators.” To the reply of the Democrats 
that they were only exercising the same right claimed 
by the Whigs in 1842, the latter replied that the situa- 
tions were not analogous, because in 1842 the Whigs had 
resigned during a special session of the Legislature con- 
vened for a specific purpose.” To discredit the Demo- 
crats with the voters, the withdrawal was denounced by 
the Whig press as a revolutionary and treasonable con- 
spiracy to prevent all legislation of which the Democrats 
did not approve. “People of Ohio! You are now 
threatened with civil revolution * * * equal repre- 
sentation is no cardinal principle with the anarchy, the 
overthrow of all your state institutions they have in 
contemplation,”*°—so ran one. protest. 

The Democrats sought a possible compromise, but 
the Whigs refused to discuss such proposals and ad- 
journed the Senate on February 16 and 17, for lack of 





* Ohio Statesman, February 15, 1848. 

** Tbid., February 15, 1848. 

* Ohio State Journal, February 15, 1848. 
* Ibid., February 26, 1848. 

* Tbid., February 19, 1948. 

* Ibid., February 16, 1848. 
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a quorum.” On February 18, while the Bill was still 
before the Senate, the House receded from its amend- 
ments which were of little practical significance anyway, 
and notified the Senate of its action. Thereupon, the 
presiding officers of the Senate and House signed the 
Bill, and it was declared law. This action was de- 
nounced by the Cincinnati Enquirer as a “mockery of 
all form, a transgression of all rules, a violation of all 
the laws which ever governed legislation in Ohio, an 
outrage upon all principle, and all common-sense.” *” On 
February 25, forty-one Democratic members of the 
General Assembly issued an address to the people of 
Ohio intended as a battle-cry for the coming campaign.” 
The Whigs promptly issued a counter-blast, upholding 
the constitutionality and fundamental justice of the Ap- 
portionment Law.” 

Democratic meetings all over the State protested 
against the measure as a deliberate and unconstitutional 
attempt by the Whigs to thwart the will of the people.* 
At Dayton, the Resolutions Committee, with C. L. Val- 
landigham as chairman, produced a strong indictment 
of the Whigs, charging that the Apportionment Bill not 
only was unconstitutional and unjust but that it was not 
law; and argued that if the Governor did not call a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly to pass a new ap- 
portionment measure the State would be without a legal 





® Ohio Statesman, February 17, 1848; Ohio Senate Journals, v. XLVI, 
pp. 561-564. 

** Ohio Statesman, February 19, 1848; Ohio Senate Journals, v. XLVI, 
pp. 566-567. 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 21, 1848. 

* Ohio Statesman, February 25, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, March 
1, 1848. 

* Ohio State Journal, February 26, 1848. 

8 Ohio Statesman, March 15, 1848. 
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government.” In the columns of the Western Empire, 
(Dayton), Vallandigham declared that the Bill had not 
been passed according to parliamentary procedure.” 
The Dayton gathering also urged the Democratic State 
Central Committee to call a State Convention at an early 
date in order to devise “a uniform course of action for 
the Democratic party throughout the State. * * *’®” 
On March 3, the Democratic State Central Committee 
complied and called a State Convention “to determine 
upon such measures as may be deemed advisable to meet 
the exigencies of the time.’*’ The date selected was 
April 20, but this: was later changed to May 10. 

The Whigs, taking their cue from the Dorr Rebellion 
in Rhode Island, pronounced the proposals of their op- 
ponents as revolutionary. The Olio State Journal be- 
moaned the fate of the State: “One week, only one 
week, and this fabric of government under which we 
have dwelt * * *_ will be swept away, and all those 
institutions which have been organized in the hope to 
secure to the citizen the possession ot life, liberty, and 
property, will be gone as the baseless fabric of a vision 
—gone, gone, forever.”** Nearly every Whig county 
convention adopted resolutions upholding the Apportion- 
ment Law and condemning the Democratic members 
for withdrawing from the Senate.“ The conservative 
portion of the Democracy unquestionably feared the 


” Tbid., March 1, 1848. 

” The Ohio State Journal pointed out that David T. Disney (D) had 
once signed an appropriation bill after his term expired and if that law 
were valid, by the same token this law was legal. This the Enquirer ad- 
mitted, but claimed that Disney had said that if the law had been contested 
it would have been thrown aside. Ohio State Journal, March 20, 1848. 

* Ohio Statesman, March 1, 1848. 

Ohio Statesman, March 3, 4, 1848. 

* Ohio State Journal, May 3, 1848. 

* Tbid., March 1, April 5, 1848. 
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effect of these charges, and endeavored to reassure the 
voters on the one hand, and to restrain the more radical 
members of their own party on the other. The Cincin- 
nati Daily Enquirer favored settling the matter in the 
courts,” and, although not rejecting the proposed Dem- 
ocratic State Convention, regarded the latter only as 
means to take counsel with the party membership.” 

While this party warfare was going on in the news- 
papers, the Democrats, in county conventions, adopted 
resolutions condemning the Apportionment Bill; ap- 
proving the course of the fifteen seceding Democratic 
senators; and appointing delegates to the State Conven- 
tion of May 10.% The Richland County Democrats 
resolved, “That it becomes the freemen of Ohio, who 
are determined to maintain their liberties, to resist and 
oppose this high-handed usurpation and tyranny by all 
means within their power and to defeat it peaceably if 
they can, but forcibly if they must.”** The Ashland 
County Democratic Convention took equally strong 
grounds resolving to “stand by the people of the other 
counties of the State, even to the last resort of vio- 
lence.” 

With feeling running high, the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party met in Columbus, May 10, 1848,*° elected 
Rufus P. Spalding chairman of the Convention, and 
appointed a committee on resolutions headed by David 
T. Disney. The importance attached to the Conven- 
tion may be seen from the presence of such outstanding 





*® Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, March 21, 1848. 

* Tbid., March 4, 1848. 

** Ohio Statesman, March 21, May 10, 1848. 

* Tbid., April 21, 1848. 

* Tbid., May 1, 1848. 

“Full proceedings of this Convention are given in the Ohio Statesman, 
May 10, 11, 1848. 
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leaders of the party as Samuel Medary, A. F. Edger- 
ton, John Brough, David T. Disney, C. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Edson B. Olds, T. W. Bartley, E. B. Flood, and 
H. C. Whitman. The Convention met at a time when 
the Democratic party in Ohio found itself jockeyed out 
of a favorable position on the question of slavery in the 
territories,” and therefore the Apportionment Law was 
seized upon as a new issue in the hope of rehabilitating 
the political fortunes of the Democracy. Since there 
were signs that the Whigs also were divided on the ap- 
portionment question, conservative Democrats felt that 
a radical move on their part would discredit them in 
the eyes of the people at the moment when fortune was 
playing into their hands. In the Convention, Brough, 
a leader of the more conservative wing of the party, 
attempted to tone down the sharp resolutions presented 
for adoption. Resolutions finally were adopted to the 
effect that there was no law by which the General As- 
sembly could be formed after the second Tuesday in 
October ; that the Governor should call an extra session 
to pass an apportionment law; and that if the Governor 
failed to call such a session, Democrats should abide by 
the Apportionment Law to the extent of voting in full 
force at the next election, “with a view to ulterior 
measures for the preservation of their past political 
rights.” These “ulterior measures,” an ominous threat 
according to Whig critics, were the refusal of Demo- 
cratic senators and representatives to take their seats 
in the Legislature. By such tactics, the Democrats 
hoped to force a call for a constitutional convention by 
the Whigs. Another resolution provided that if the 
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Governor did not call an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture, a Democratic State Convention should assemble on 
the first Monday in December “to devise the necessary 
measures for securing the action of the whole people 
on the subject of a new Constitution.”** Another revo- 
lutionary act was the appointment of a Committee of 
Public Safety consisting of twenty-one members, one 
from each congressional district, to meet at the call of 
the chairman “to confer for the public good.”** A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draft an address to the 
people of COhio, and eight days later a document of ten 
thousand words appeared, repeating all the old argu- 
ments against the Whig Apportionment Law,“ and con- 
cluding with an appeal to the people, but assuring them 
at the same time, that the remedy was “peaceable, 
natural, and constitutional.’ * 

The Whigs dubbed the Democratic Convention a 
“Dorr Convention” and a “Jacobin Revolt.”“* The main 
Whig organ of the State warned its followers “that 
measures to revolutionize the State and subvert the 
Constitution are still in progress—that not one item 
of the infamous plots and plans of May 10 has been 
abandoned or neglected—that the machinery of treason 
and anarchy has been silently, but constantly at work— 


“Ohio Statesman, May 10-11, 1848. 

“Years afterward, with an ironical flourish, Medary, a member from 
the Tenth Congressional District, resigned from the Committee of Public 
Safety. The appointment of a Committee of Public Safety was a step 
which the Hamilton County Democratic Convention had not taken, chiefly 
because of the opposition of John Brough. The failure to do this brought 
protests from the Hamilton County Democrats. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
April 17, 18, 19, 1848. Brough probably did this in order to nip in the bud 
an “independent” movement among some of the Democrats who were in- 
clined to seek Whig support, especially in 1849, by agreeing to the legality 
of the Apportionment Law. 

“ Ohio Statesman, May 18, 1848. 

“ Ibid., May 19, 1848. 
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and that every threat, even to that of force, bloodshed 
and murder, will most assuredly be carried out and ful- 
filled to the letter, if the result of the election shall fur- 
nish the means by which it may be done.’’** The Whig 
emphasis on law and order was probably partly in- 
duced by the unfavorable position of their party in the 
State on national issues.** Many Whigs were bolting 
the Taylor ticket* in 1848, and state leaders hoped, by 
stressing the “revolutionary” tactics of the Democrats, 
to keep insurgent Whigs in line.” By July, the Paines- 
ville Telegraph (W) was convinced that state issues 
were far more important than national questions, and 
declared, with the approval of the Ohio State Journal, 
that the question was “Whether we shall maintain law 
and order in the State, and preserve the Constitution 
and government in its present useful and reliable form, 
or cast it at loose ends to the management of such cor- 
rupt demogogues as Sam Medary, Dr. Olds, and John 
B. Weller.”" | 

The first reaction of the Democratic press” and 
Democratic county conventions” was to applaud the 
work of the State Convention of May 10. At the same 
time, there was evidence of a desire to avoid the charges 
of revolutionary tactics.* The Dayton Western Em- 
pire, for example, declared, “We contemplate no vio- 


“ Ibid., September 18, 1848. 

“ Chase to Sumner, November 27, 1848, quoted in “Selected Letters of 
Salmon P. Chase,” in loc. cit., v. II, pp. 142-143. 

“E. S. Hamlin to McLean, September 16, 1848. McLean MSS., v. XVI. 

* Ohio State Journal, August 24, 1848. 

* Ibid., July 10, 1848. 

“ Approval was voiced by such papers as the Akron Democrat, Coshoc- 
ton Democrat, Wayne County Democrat, Hillsboro Gazette, Georgetown 
Standard, Knox County Democratic Banner, Guernsey County Jeffersonian, 
Ohio Sun, Western Empire, quoted in Ohio Statesman, May 20, 1848, 

* Ohio Statesman, May 20-September 4, 1848. 

™ Ohio Statesman, September 4, 1848, 
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lence. It is folly to talk of bayonets and bloodshed. We 
propose simply to fold our arms, stand by and see if the 
Whig party can carry on this government without our 
cooperation.” The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer vig- 
orously refuted the charges of the Cincinnati Daily Ga- 
sette (W) that the plans of the Democrats were revo- 
lutionary and claimed for the Democrats the right to 
vote for all the representatives from Hamilton County; 
and in case that right were denied, to contest the election 
in a peaceable manner.” The Enquirer advised every 
Democratic voter to cast his ballot for the senator and 
the five representatives to be elected from Hamilton 
County.” This was in direct contravention to the Ap- 
portionment Law and would, if carried out, force the 
issue upon the Clerk of the Hamilton County Court 
of Common Pleas, whose duty it was to issue certificates 
of election to the properly qualified representatives. 
Moreover, this would force the judges of election in the 
several wards to accept or reject voters according to 
their interpretation of the Apportionment Law and the 
State Constitution. The General Assembly, of course, 
was the judge of the qualifications of its own members, 
but the practice had arisen to accept the certificates of 
election as prima facie evidence of a right to a seat in 
that body. Thus, a crucial issue was referred to the 
Hamilton County Clerk. The plans was endorsed by the 
Hamilton County Democratic Central Committee™ and 
the battle was on. . 

The election in Hamilton County turned out as ex- 
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pected. According to the Apportionment Law of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, two Whigs were elected from the first elec- 
toral district, but according to the Democratic interpre- 
tation, all five of the Democratic representatives were 
returned. On October 16, E. C. Roll, clerk of the Ham- 
ilton County Court of Common Pleas, gave certificates 
of election to the Democratic senator and to the five 
Democratic representatives.” The seats of two of them, 
George E. Pugh and A. N. Pierce, were claimed by O. 
M. Spencer and George W. Runyan. Thus the issue 
came squarely before the House of Representatives. 

As pointed out earlier, the State election of 1848 was 
bitterly contested between the Whigs, Democrats, and 
Free Soilers,” and resulted in the Democrats and Demo- 
cratic Free Soilers obtaining control of the House, pro- 
vided the two members from Hamilton County, whose 
election was disputed by the Whigs, were given their 
seats. Control of the Senate was in doubt, and the pros- 
pects for a peaceful legislative session were not bright; 
for, in addition to this controversy, there were doubts 
as to the eligibility of George D. Hendricks, senator- 
elect from Preble and Montgomery Counties; and the 
seat of Alanson Jones, representative-elect from Clin- 
ton County, was in question because he was sheriff of 
Clinton County at the time of the election and thus was 
barred by the Constitution from holding a seat in the 
Legislature.” 

The first attempt to organize the House ended in 
confusion.” On the first day of the session, the Demo- 





® Ohio State Journal, October 20, 1848. 

*’ See Chapter V. 

“ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 3, 1848. 
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crats went to the Capitol two hours earlier than the time 
for organization and were called to order by B. F. Lei- 
ter, of Stark County, as acting chairman.” They claimed 
they were merely forestalling the Whigs, who, it was 
said, were contemplating a similar course.“ The Demo- 
crats feared that if the Whigs controlled the temporary 
organization of the House, the Whig chairman and 
clerk would refuse to seat the Democratic claimants 
from Hamilton County. Since the House was elected 
every year the ordinary course of procedure was for 
the clerk of the former House to receive the certificates 
of election which had formerly been accepted as prima 
facie evidence of right to a seat. When the Whigs ar- 
rived, they rejected the Democratic plan of organiza- 
tion, and set up one of their own with A. T. Holcomb 
as chairman.* The Whigs seated themselves in a group 
on one side of the House, with the Democrats on the 
other. Each side then attempted to drown out the other 
by shouts and hisses, and, to add to the confusion, a 
crowd of spectators expressed their sympathies with 
the warring factious. 

In the rdle of a peacemaker, Norton S. Townshend, 
(Free Soiler), offered a resolution asking Pugh, Pierce, 
Spencer and Runyan from Hamilton County not to take 
their seats until after the organization of the House 
had been completed and their respective claims settled. 
Spencer offered to accept this proposal provided the 
others would also; but as this procedure would have dis- 





a" Statesman, December 4, 1848; Ohio State Journal, December 4, 
5, 8. 
“ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 7, 1848. 
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carded the chief Democratic argument, namely, that 
certificates of election were prima facie evidence of 
rights to seats in the Assembly, the proposal failed. Al- 
though the Whigs insisted that the certificate of Alan- 
son Jones, the Whig representative from Clinton 
County, be accepted as evidence of his right to a seat, 
they would not accord the same privileges to the Demo- 
cratic holders of such certificates from Hamilton 
County. On Friday, December 8, Riddle, on behalf 
of the Free Soil members, presented a proposition to the 
effect that the four disputing Hamilton County claim- 
ants leave the House until after the organization had 
been carried out, the Free Soil members pledging that 
no business would be carried on until their claims were 
settled;*’ but this proposal also failed. 

On the following day a committee, appointed by the 
Democratic organization in the House to investigate 
the Hamilton County dispute, reported in favor of seat- 
ing Pugh and Pierce.“ C. H. Brough defended the 
Democrats in an article printed in the Ohio Standard 
(Free Soil) and reprinted in the Ohio Statesman of De- 
cember 9, 1848, pointing out that the Assembly, in the 
disputed election case of Chandler vs. Betts in the ses- 
sion of 1845-1846, had held that a representative district 
could not be less than a county.” The position taken 
by the Ohio Standard foreshadowed a Democratic and 
Free Soil coalition. By January, 1849, the Ohio Stand- 
ard, a Chase organ, was wholeheartedly in favor of the 
repeal of the Apportionment Law.” As one of the 
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chief organizers of the Free Soil party, he was busily 
engaged at Columbus in promoting his own election to 
the United States Senate.” 

On December 14, Townshend again tried to bring 
the warring factions together by introducing resolutions 
to the effect that the certificates of membership which 
had been given to Lucien Swift (Free Soil), who had 
been recognized by some of the Whigs as clerk of the 
House, should be passed to the clerk’s desk and filed 
with the others; that Leiter should be recognized as 
chairman for the purpose of organizing the House; and 
that the first business to be considered should be the 
resolution: “That Messrs. Pugh and Pierce, are, by 
their certificates, prima facie entitled to seats until their 
claims shall be finally decided upon their merits. On 
which resolution the said Pugh and Pierce shall not be 


entitled to vote, but the same shall be finally decided by 
the remaining seventy members. The vote on said reso- 
lution shall be decisive of the prima facie right of the 
said Pugh and Pierce to seats; but nothing in the afore- 
said proceedings shall be construed to interfere with the 
right of either Messrs. Spencer and Runyan, or Pugh 
and Pierce, to contest for such seats after the organiza- 


9972 


tion. Both Whigs and Democrats agreed to make 
these resolutions a special order for the following day 
in their own separate organizations; but again the peace- 
makers failed, because the Whigs feared this proposi- 
tion gave the Democrats too great an advantage.” A 
week later, Townshend, on behalf of the Free Soilers, 





™ See Chase correspondence in Chase MSS.; See also “Some letters of 
Salmon P. Chase, 1848-1865,” The American Historical Review, XXXIV, 
536-556. 

™ Ohio Statesman, December 14, 1848. 

* Ibid., December 15, 1848. 
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offered another plan similar to the previous one except 
that it provided for a vote by the seventy members, about 
whose qualifications no question was raised, on alternate 
sets of resolutions. The first resolution was on the 
seating of Spencer and Runyan and the second on the 
seating of Pugh and Pierce.” If both resolutions were 
negatived, both sets of contestants were to withdraw, 
and present claims for their rights to seats after the 
organization of the House. Two days later the House 
organized on this basis with Leiter, as chairman, and 
McClure (Free Soil), as clerk,’ and a date was set to 
hear the Hamilton County case. 

From that time until the final decision of the case, 
the arguments in the House revealed, with increasing 
clarity, the unity of the Whig Free Soilers with the Tay- 
lor Whigs on the Hamilton County question. This 
union of Whigs and Whig Free Soilers drove Town- 
shend and Morse, who sympathized with the Democratic 
position on banking and currency, into the arms of the 
Democrats, because they feared that the Whig Free 
Soilers were attempting to betray the Free Soil party to 
the regular Whigs.”* Chase had convinced both Morse 
and Townshend of the unconstitutionality of the Appor- 
tionment Law. When, on January 2, the vote was taken 
on the seating of Pugh and Pierce, there was still a 
deadlock, Townshend and Morse voting with the Demo- 
crats and the remainder of the Free Soilers voting with 
the Whigs.” The vote stood: 38-32 against seating 


** Ohio Statesman, December 21, 1848. 

* Ibid., December 23, 1848. 

% This influence is accurately shown in a letter of Norton S. Town- 
shend to the editor of the Cleveland True Democrat. Reprinted in Ohio 
Statesman, January 22, 1849. 

™ Ohio Statesman, January 3, 1849; Ohio State Journal, January 3 
1849; Ohio House Journals, v. XLVII, p. 12. 
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Spencer and Runyan, some of the Whig Free Soilers 
joining the two Independent Free Soilers because they 
thought that the election should go back to the voters of 
Hamilton County. 

A few days before Townshend reported a set of reso- 
lutions” that finally resulted in the seating of Pugh and 
Pierce, A. G. Riddle brought in a bill to repeal that por- 
tion of the Apportionment Law of February, 1848, di- 
viding Hamilton County into two electoral districts, with 
the proviso that nothing in his bill should be so construed 
as to affect any rights acquired under the Apportion- 
ment Law’—a proviso which the Enquirer denounced 
as a “legal absurdity.”* In the House, Smith (D) 
warned the Whigs that unless they repealed the division 
of Hamilton County, “you may look again for the fright- 
ful scenes of the fourth, fifth, and sixth of December— 
all springing from your Senate Bill, number seventy. 
Go not home to your constituency, as you have done, and 
with cool impudency say to them with the blood-brother 
Danton, ‘I looked my crime in the face and I did it.’ Do 
so, and I solemnly believe your government ends. You 
will have held the last session of the General As- 
sembly, till we get by violence, that civil reformation 
which you deny us by peaceful legislation.” ** The House 
acted favorably on the Riddle Bill, the Independent Free 
Soilers, Townshend and Morse voting with the Demo- 





* Ohio Statesman, January 27, 1849. 

® Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 25, 1849. 

* Ibid., January 25, 1849. 

“H.C. Whitman (D) declarea that in the beginning of the session, a 
Whig Senator had agreed to vote with the Democrats to repeal the division 
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of its passage. Ohio Statesman, March 8, 21, 1849. 
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crats ;*’ but the Senate failed to concur and so the issue 
was projected into the fall elections of 1849. The main 
burden of defense of the Riddle Bill had fallen upon 
Pugh, who declared that the Apportionment Law “was 
a vain and sharp-sighted attempt to secure a present 
representation to those bankers and money-lords” of 
Cincinnati, who were doing everything they could to 
fasten their iniquitous banking system on the State so 
that even a revision of the Constitution could not affect 
them.** Riddle (Whig Free Soiler) denounced the Ap- 
portionment Law as a “most unwarrantable measure, 
carried by most unwarrantable means, and for still more 
unwarrantable and unworthy purposes * * * *”® In 
spite of the warnings of the Democrats and the en- 
treaties of a few Free Soil leaders like Chase and Town- 
shend, most of the Whig Free Soilers voted with the 
Whigs to retain this troublesome enactment on the stat- 
ute-books. 

The machinery of government was at a standstill. 
Each party blamed the other for the dire results which 
each predicted were sure to follow. Seabury Ford, who 
had been elected governor after a canvass of the votes 
by the Legislature, was awaiting his inauguration.” Ap- 
propriations were endangered. Some of the Whigs sug- 
gested that in case there was no settlement of the ques- 
tion, according to the Constitution (Article II, Section 
2) the old Governor would hold office until the new Gov- 
ernor was qualified, and that the State Auditor could 
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levy and collect taxes equal to the amount of interest 
on the public debt.** This proposal attracted wide at- 
tention, and the Democrats, by way of protest against 
such powers claimed for the State Auditor, intraduced a 
resolution in the Senate instructing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the constitutionality of the laws 
authorizing the State Auditor to levy taxes to pay inter- 
est on the state debt.” The Whigs, interpreting this 
proposal as a thrust at the state credit, and at the banks, 
defeated the resolution. 

Meanwhile the status of the State Government be- 
came the topic of political discussion all over Ohio. The 
Whig papers denounced the Democrats as revolution- 
aries and the Olio State Journal insisted that “No party 
question ever involved interests so vital—consequences 
so vast. It is not some insignificant question of policy 


between parties, both of whom recognize and appeal to 
fundamental law in existence and in force; but it is— 
shall that fundamental law be destroyed at a blow, leav- 
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ing the State to all the perils of anarchy Whig pro- 
test meetings denounced Townshend and Morse for not 
voting with the Whigs, and Muskingum County Whigs 
concluded that the Democrats were animated with a ma- 
licious and fixed determination to overthrow the Consti- 
tution of the State.* * *’% 

The Democratic papers and county conventions were 





* Cincinnati Atlas, quoted in Ohio State Journal, December 11, 1848. 

* Ohio Statesman, December 19, 1848; Ohio Senate Journals, vy. XLVII, 
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* Such Whig papers as the Highland News, Sandusky Clarion, Clinton 
Republican, Eaton Register, Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, and Richland Jef 
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Soil) was mild in its comments of approval. Reprints of editorials con- 
tained in the above papers in the Ohio State Journal, December 15, 1848. 

® Ohio State Journal, December 15, 1848. 
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even more violent. Medary sounded the battle-cry when 
he declared in the Statesman that “The days of Crom- 
well are being revived and conscienceless Whiggery is 
converting the State of Ohio into the worst, the most 
detestable and dangerous monarchy. Let the people 
awake to these dangers before it is too late.”** In the 
eyes of the Enquirer the Apportionment Law was a 
“sheer party measure. It was a scheme of party politi- 
cians, concocted to secure place and power to partisans, 
reckless of the consequences to the State and the rights 
of freemen * * * and now, that party recklessness 
which prompted the outrage in the Apportionment Bill, 
is more fully developing the desperation of its leaders, 
in their violent refusal to organize a Legislature they 
cannot control.’”** On the Reserve, the chief organ 
of the Democracy joined the hue and cry, condemned 
the apportionment and praised the Democrats in the 
Legislature.” In a two-thousand-word address to the 
public, the twenty-three Democratic electors, who met at 
Columbus in December to cast the vote of the State for 
Cass, also condemned the Whigs for refusing to organ- 
ize the House;** and similar action was taken by many 
mass meetings at various times in the State.” 

Persons of authority and reputation added their 
opinions. Frederick Grimké, a _ retired Democratic 
judge residing in Chillicothe, thought that certificates of 
election should be accepted as prima facie evidence of 
right to a seat.” William Greene, in an article in the 


* Grimke to William Greene, January 9, 1849, Greene MSS. 

* Ohio Statesman, January 1, 1849. 

™ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 13, 1848. 

* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, January 3, 1849. 

*% Ohio Statesman, December 7, 1848. 

* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 14, 1848; Ohio Statesman, De- 
cember 10, 1848. 
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Ohio State Journal under the signature of Charles Ham- 
mond, set forth the opposite view.” Greene urged that 
if the Apportionment Law were unconstitutional, neither 
set of claimants had a right to seats in the House and 
that if it were constitutional both could not have legal 
claims. The House alone, he concluded, had the right 
to pass upon the question of constitutionality, and until 
such action were taken the law must be accepted as con- 
stitutional. From an examination of the Constitution 
dealing with the issuance of certificates of election by 
clerks, he concluded that the Hamilton County Clerk had 
failed to perform his duty, and that the granting of cer- 
tificates to Pugh and Pierce was invalid, because they 
certified an election from a locality not known to the law 
under which the election was held. Edwin M. Stanton, 
a young lawyer of growing reputation, was asked by 
the Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post for an opinion, and 
in a long and able review he found the Apportionment 
Law of February, 1848, unconstitutional, arguing that 
the certificates held by the Whig claimants stated that 
they were representatives of only a portion of the county 
and hence were invalid on their face.” By the end of 
January, 1849, it became clear that public opinion was 
generally opposed to the division of Hamilton County. 
Thereupon the Whigs became more willing to settle an 
embarrassing question. Chase felt that the Whigs, out- 
side of Columbus, had abandoned hope of excluding 
Pugh and Pierce, and that few lawyers cared to defend 
the constitutionality of the law.” 


* Ohio State Journal, December 21, 1848. 
“a — Daily Morning Post, quoted in Ohio Statesman, December 
, 1848. 
* Chase to E. S. Hamlin, Cincinnati, January 26, 1848, quoted in Se- 
lected Letters of Salmon P. Chase,” Joc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 160. 
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On January 18, 1849, the majority of the Joint Select 
Committee on Privileges and Elections had decided in 
favor of Ford, the Whig candidate for governor.” Nine 
days earlier, the minority of the Committee had reported 
in favor of Weller, throwing out the votes of Defiance 
County because the returns did not name the person for 
whom the votes were cast for governor. The minority 
also rejected the votes of Lorain County because the 
returns were not certified under the official seal of the 
clerk of that county, and refused to count eighty-four 
votes cast in Crawford County for “Seabury.”*” The 
Democrats were able to secure the election of Breslin 
as Speaker of the House through the support of Town- 
shend and Morse. Whig leaders had offered to support 
Townshend, the regular free Soil nominee for Speaker, 
if the latter would promise to resign after the settlement 
of the Hamilton County contests.*°* Townshend re- 
garded this offer not only as a personal insult but as 
further evidence that the Whigs were attempting to ab- 
sorb the Free Soil party. Accordingly, he and Morse 
voted with the Democrats. This union brought about 
the seating of Pugh and Pierce, the noted election of 
Salmon P. Chase to the United States Senate, and the 
repeal of the Black Laws. 

In the campaign of 1849, attempts were made by 
the Democratic Free Soilers to secure the support of the 
Free Soil organization on the basis of a repeal of the 
Apportionment Law; but since this would have divided 
the Free Soil party, the latter wisely refrained from 





® Ohio Statesman, January 20, 1849. 

2 Ohio Statesman, January 9, 1849. 

** Townshend to Briggs, printed in Cleveland True Democrat and re- 
printed in the Ohio Statesman, January 22, 1849, 
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taking any action, and the result was that both Demo- 
crats and Whigs adhered to their position on the Ham- 
ilton County question. In those counties where the Free 
Soil party was powerful and composed largely of Dem- 
ocrats, the tendency was for the regular Democrats ta 
support the Free Soil nominee with the more or less 
open understanding that he would favor a repeal of the 
Apportionment Law insofar as it related to Hamilton 
County.’ The reverse was true in counties where the 
Free Soil party was powerful and composed largely of 
Whigs. In Hamilton County, most of the Free Soilers 
supported Pugh, Herman Roedter, and William Long, 
but many refused to support the remainder of the 
ticket.*”° 

The political situation in Hamilton County, in 1849, 
was complicated by an independent movement among 
the Democrats. John C. Thorp announced himself as an 
“Independent” candidate for the office of county treas- 
urer, contrary to the action of the County Democratic 
Convention; and Thomas Heckwelder, a candidate for 
the office of recorder, did likewise.** Their action seems 
to have been instigated by the Whigs who were anxious 
to take advantage of jealousies in the dominant party. 
The “Independent” movement spread to the aspirants 
for the General Assembly and the Whig Central Com- 
mittee announced that the Whigs would support the “In- 
dependent” Democratic candidates, Richard A. Morton, 
James Huston, and Richard D. Markland,’ who had 





“3 William Dennison, Jr., to Ewing, July 10, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. X; 


Cleveland Weckly Plain Dealer, September 12, 1849. 
% Hoadly, Jr., to Chase, August 30, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIX, 


™ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 1-6, 1849. 
5 Thid., October 3, 1849. 
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bolted the regular Democratic nominating convention 
and announced themselves as candidates for the House 
of Representatives from the Second District of Hamil- 
ton County, thus signifying their acceptance of the Ap- 
portionment Law, in order to obtain Whig support. The 
Democrats met this attack from within by new assaults 
on the Apportionment Law. From September 26 to 
October 2 the Enquirer ran a series of strong articles 
under the caption of “Veto,” in which the perniciousness 
of the Whig apportionment scheme was pointed out. 
The regular Democrats of Hamilton County felt safe in 
taking a dogmatic position against the insurgents within 
their own ranks, because the Free Soilers of Hamilton 
County also were opposed to the Apportionment Law.*” 
In Summit County, the Free Soilers nominated H. B. 
Spelman, a former Liberty man, who took the Demo- 
cratic position on such issues as the Apportionment Law, 
banking and currency, and taxation, and received the 
support of the Democratic organization.’ The Whigs 
nominated McClure (Whig Free Soiler) who was en- 
dorsed by the Whig portion of the Free Soil party in 
Summit County which objected to the radical tendencies 
of Spelman. McClure was strongly supported by Tees- 
dale as editor of the Summit County Beacon. 

As in 1848, the controversy over the representation 
of Hamilton County came to a head when, in September, 





** In a long article in the Enquirer, Stanley Matthews, one of the most 
prominent of the Free Soil leaders of Cincinnati, argued that the terms 
apportioning and districting were identical, and hence that part of the Ap- 
portionment Law which apportioned five representatives and two senators 
to Hamilton County was inconsistent with that part which divided the county 
into electoral districts. Consequently, only the first part, which was con- 
stitutional, should be regarded as law. Matthews also argued that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had the right to determine the constitutionality of its enact- 
ments. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 20, 1849. 

** Hoadly to Chase, August 11, 1849, Chase MSS. v. XIX. 
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1849, the sheriff of Hamilton County, in accordance 
with his constitutional duties, issued a proclamation of 
election notifying the qualified electors of Hamilton 
County to meet in their usual voting-places “for the 
purpose of electing one senator and two representatives 
to the General Assembly, in and for the First District; 
and the three representatives for the Second District 
of said County. * * * The Whig press of Cin- 
cinnati considered the proclamation of the sheriff, an 
“Independent- Democrat,” as a recognition of the va- 
lidity of the Apportionment Law.*® The Enquirer, (D) 
objecting to this interpretation, pointed out that the 
proclamation was directed to all the voters of Hamilton 
County and that it had nothing to do with the manner 
of holding the election. The Ohio Statesman urged 
the Democrats of Hamilton County to disregard the 
Sheriff’s proclamation and to vote for all the representa- 
tives to be chosen from that county.™ 

The Democrats of Hamilton County refused to abide 
by the Sheriff’s proclamation; and the election of Octo- 
ber, 1849, led to a dispute as to who was the properly 
elected senator to the General Assembly from Hamilton 
County. If the votes from all parts of the county were 
counted, the Democratic candidate, William Johnson, 
was elected to the Senate; if only the votes of wards in 
the First District, provided for by the Apportionment 
Law, were counted, the Whig candidate, Lewis Broad- 
well, was elected. Acting according to the same princi- 





* Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, October 17, 1849. 
* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 18, 1849. 
”° Cincinnati Daily Gazette, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, Sep- 
tember 18, 1849. 
“4 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 15, 1849; Ohio State Journal, 
September 18, 1849; Ohio Statesman, September 14, 1849. 
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ples which induced him to return Pugh and Pierce in the 
previous year, E. C. Roll, Clerk of the Hamilton County 
Court of Common Pleas, issued a certificate of election 
to Johnson.*” 

The Whigs made numerous efforts to remove Roll. 
Upon the death of Charles H. Brough, (D), president 
judge of the Cincinnati Circuit, it was rumored that 
Governor Ford (W) would appoint a successor who 
would remove Roll from his position.“* Nothing re- 
sulted from this rumor and the Whigs then determined 
upon impeachment. The attempted impeachment in the 
Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas attracted 
wide-spread interest. In November, 1849, the Court 
decided that it had not been shown that Roll was cor- 
rupt or dishonest and that his action was a mere mistake 
in judgment for which no officer under the Constitution 
of the State of Ohio could be removed.” 

The State elections of October, 1849, resulted in a de- 
cided reverse for the Whigs, only one Taylor Whig being 
returned from the Western Reserve. The Democrats 
secured thirty-six seats in the House; the other thirty-six 
members being divided between Whigs and Free Soilers. 
In the Senate there would be a tie if Johnson, Democratic 
claimant from Hamilton County, were seated, and if 
Swift, Democratic Free Soiler, should vote with the 


™ Ohio State Journal, December, 1849; Ohio Statesman, December, 
1849. 

8 Ohio Statesman, May 17, 1849. 

™* Judge Saffin (W) dissented from the decision of the Court, declaring 
that Roll deliberately refused to obey the law in order to promote the po- 
litical supremacy of his party. The Democrats applauded the decision of 
Judge Hart, a Whig, as a victory for justice, but the Whigs claimed that 
Hart had shown Democratic proclivities since his appointment, and sug- 
gested that his relation to Pugh as a brother-in-law might have affected his 
decision. Ohio Statesman, May 17, 1849; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, Octo- 
ber 24, November 11, 12, 1849; Ohio State Journal, November 15, 1849; New 
York Tribune, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 19, 1849. 
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Democrats."* Since Swift was elected by the Democrats 
and Democratic Free Soilers in opposition to the Whig 
Free Soilers and Whigs, it was generally believed he 
would act with the Democrats on all matters of State 
policy. No one single issue can be said to have been set- 
tled by this election. Some considered the outcome a 
verdict in favor of the “bargains” which sent Chase to 
the United States Senate, divided the State offices be- 
tween the Democrats and Free Soilers, and seated the 
Hamilton County claimants.”* To others the result was 
a plain rebuke to the Whigs for resisting constitutional 
reform; while radical Democrats interpreted it as a con- 
demnation of the State banking system.*” 

In the organization of the House, an arrangement 
was made between Democrats and Free Soilers, whereby 
the Free Soilers agreed to support the Democratic candi- 
didate for speaker and sergeant-at-arms in return for 
Democratic support of Stanley Matthews, Free Soil, for 
clerk.” 

Benjamin F. Leiter (D) was elected speaker of the 
House in accordance with this agreement. This so en- 
raged the Whigs that they voted for Blair, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for clerk, in order to defeat the coalition 
of Democrats and Free Soilers. The Democrats had in- 
tended to give a formal vote or two to Blair and then 
turn their strength to Matthews; but they were deter- 
mined not to allow the disappointment of the Free Soil- 





™\Cleveiand Weekly Plain Dealer, December 19, 1849. 
, ™* See Chapter VII for further discussion of this interesting senatorial 
election. 

™T Ohio State Journal, October, November, 1849; Ohio Statesman, Octo- 
ber, November, 1849. 

“* Bargain explained in a letter of Plain Dealer correspondent at Co- 
lumbus. Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, December 7, 1849. 
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ers over the election of Blair to prevent further harmon- 
ious cooperation with the third party. In order to con- 
ciliate the Free Soilers, a project was set on foot to elect 
Matthews (Free Soiler) secretary of state and John G. 
Breslin (D), treasurer.*” 

Organization of the Senate was more difficult because 
Johnson and Broadwell both claimed the right to repre- 
sent Hamilton County.” The Senate was organized 
temporarily on the first day of the session by the election 
of Myers (D) as temporary chairman. Due to the 
Johnson-Broadwell dispute, it was agreed that only those 
senators who were elected in 1848 should vote before the 
organization of the Senate, and the Democrats, having a 
majority of old members, recognized the right of John- 
son to a seat in the Senate. In the vote for speaker there 
was a tie, brought about by allowing Johnson’s but dis- 
allowing Broadwell’s vote. 

At the opening of the session, the Whigs would have 
succeeded at once in the election of a Whig Free Soil 
speaker of the Senate, had not Lucien Swift (Demo- 
cratic Free Soiler) refused to vote for Brewster Randall 
(Whig Free Soiler) unless that gentleman would first 





™ This interesting exposition of Ohio legislative politics is given m a 
letter of Stanley Matthews to Chase, December 3, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XX. 
See also Chase to Stanley, December 5, 1849, in “Some Letters of Salmon 
P. Chase 1848-1865”, loc. cit., XXXVIV, 549-550. 

” The Washington Daily Union declared that “The difficulty proceeds 
from the revolutionary conduct of the federal party, who hope to throw 
the control of the State government permanently into the hands of the fed- 
eral party by districting the State, in drect volation of the Constitution.” 
December 29, 1849. 

11 Ohio State Journal, December 22, 1848; Matthews to Chase, December 
3, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XX. The Democrats of the House were led by the 
fiery H. C. Whitman, senator from Fairfield County and a Jacksonian Demo- 
crat. He was described by a Whig as the “master spirit of the Locofocc 
whirlwind. His hair is longer and shaggier than usual and his looks and 
tones’ more terrific—and yet with all his bravado and blustering he is as 
harmless as a Quaker.” Galloway to McLean, December 5, 1849, McLean 


MSS., v. XVI. 
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pledge himself to vote for a repeal of the Hamilton 
County division.** The Democrats found that, as an or- 
ganization, the Free Soilers were not only more amena- 
ble to manipulation by the Whigs than in the previous 
year, but that they did not cooperate so easily with the 
Democrats, possibly because there were not so many 
offices to divide. The Whigs were determined not to per- 
mit a Democratic and Free Soil coalition to organize the 
Senate, as in the previous year.’ 

After numerous unsuccessful attempts to settle the 
question by a bargain, Myers, temporary chairman of the 
Senate, tiring of the prolonged Senate session without 
organization, produced by a tie vote as indicated above, 
directed the members of that body to prepare their bal- 
lots for the election of speaker. The Whigs claimed that 
a speaker could not be chosen until Broadwell’s right to 
vote was recognized.“* After numerous futile ballot- 
ings, in which Swift (Democratic Free Soil) was sup- 
ported by the Democrats and Democratic Free Soilers, 
Brewster Randall (Whig Free Soiler) was given the 
votes of the Whigs and Whig Free Soilers. Swift de- 
clined to be a candidate any longer, explaining that this 
action was taken with the object of hastening the organ- 
ization of the Senate. Swift promised to vote for any- 
one for speaker who would recognize Johnson’s right to a 
seat inthe Senate. The Whigs apparently had offered to 
support Swift for the office if he would promise to vote 
for a rule to exclude Johnson from voting on any motion 
touching his own case. The Whigs had promised to 
recognize the right of Johnson to a seat in the Senate 


™ Matthews to Chase, December 2, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XX. 
%® Breslin to Chase, February 12, 1850, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa. 
“Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 15, 1849. 
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until the case should be finally decided. Swift refused 
the Whig proposition because he felt that Johnson’s right 
should not depend on any pledges which he (Swift) 
might make.** The battle of ballots continued while the 
issues of the case were freely discussed in the press.*” 
The Hamilton County question again became the subject 
of resolutions in numerous local conventions over the 
State.” 

On December 30, on the three-hundred-and-first bal- 
lot, Harrison G. Blake, Whig Free Soiler of Medina 
County, was elected speaker and John R. Knapp,” rad- 
ical Democrat, was chosen clerk of the Senate.” Swift 
had transferred his vote to Blake upon the latter’s prom- 
ise to recognize Johnson’s right to a seat in the Senate 
until final action could be taken by that body.*® Blake 
recognized Johnson’s motion that the Senate should pro- 





Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 21, 1849. 

“6° The Ohio State Journal declared “It is a vital question going to our 
whole system of government. It is nothing short of the question whether 
the laws of the State are sufficient for the protection of the citizen, or 
whether we are resolved into a state of anarchy and given over to the 
caprice of a mob.” Horace Greeley, in the columns of the New York 
Tribune, stated in a succinct manner the argument of the Whigs. “The 
certificate of Clerk Roll, on which Mr. Johnson and his party rely, shows 
on its face that Johnson is not legally elected, not elected at all. It certi- 
fies that he has been chosen by Hamilton County when there is no such 
Senatorial district known to the law. . . . There is a First District and 
a Second District of Hamilton County, neither of which has elected Mr. 
Johnson, nor does his certificate say it has; but the First District has 
elected Mr. Broadwell, and he has a certified transcript of the votes, show- 
ing that such is a fact.” Ohio State Journal, quoted in Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer, November 14, 1849; New York Tribune, quoted in Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer, December 19, 1849, 

The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer revorted a rumor that the banking 
powers were behind the refusal of the Whigs to organize the Senate, be- 
cause a number of Whigs were dissatisfied with the arbitrary actions of 
the Board of Control and the bankers feared a curtailment of their powers. 
Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 20, 1849. 

“* Editor of the Marion Democratic Mirror. 

™ Ohio Statesman, December 30, 1849; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
January 1, 1850. 

® Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 4, 1850. 
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ceed to the election of clerk and allowed Johnson to vote 
for clerk and sergeant-at-arms. But the legislative 
troubles of the session were not yet over. Byers (D) 
moved that the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and the Committee on the New Constitution be elected by 
the Senate instead of being appointed by the Speaker, as 
was the usual custom.“ The motive behind this action 
was to prevent Blake from appointing a committee unfa- 
vorable to the seating of Johnson. The Whigs decided 
upon a counter-move, and on January 2, 1850, Broadwell 
demanded and received from Blake recognition as sena- 
tor from Hamilton County. The Senate again was in an 
uproar and Swift openly charged Blake with a treacher- 
ous violation of his pledge.*** Blake denied that he had 
promised to recognize the right of Johnson to a seat in 
the Senate but Swift’s charges were supported by open 
letters by E. S. Hamlin and H. B. Payne.” 

The affairs was finally settled with another bargain. 
Blake, after being condemned as dishonest for not ad- 
hering to his part of the first agreement, resigned from 
the speakership; whereupon Swift agreed to support 
Converse (Free Soil) for speaker, if the Whig Free 
Soilers would vote for a repeal of the Hamilton County 
division. In February, 1850, this acrimonious and pro- 
tracted contest was closed by the repeal of that part of 
the Apportionment Law of 1848, dividing Hamilton 
County, and the seating of Lewis Broadwell (W) in the 
place of William F. Johnson, (D) who had held the seat 





18% Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 3, 1850. 
Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 4, 1850. 
*8 Ohio Statesman, January 3, 1850. 
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through most of the session.*** The Democrats had won 
a signal victory through the division in the Whig ranks. 
The Democrats obtained a majority of the delegates 
to the State Convention for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion in 1850, and proceeded to write into the Constitution 
the principles of apportionment for which they had con- 
tended in the 1848 and 1849 sessions of the Legislature, 
namely, that the county is the unit of State representa- 
tion.**” 

The struggle over the division of Hamilton County 
brought out two important characteristics of Ohio poli- 
tics during the ’forties. In the first place, it exhibited 
the bitterly partisan character of political contests and 
the willingness of both parties to gerrymander a repre- 
sentative district in an unjust and unconstitutional man- 
ner. In the second place, it revealed a breakdown of the 
two-party system, qualified by the tendency of Whig 
and Democratic Free Soilers to return to their old al- 
legiance. The sectional contest arising over the question 
of slavery in the territories brought the Free Soil party 
into existence as a protest against the subservience of the 
major parties to southern influence. Holding a balance 
of power in the Legislatures of 1848 and 1849, the Free 
Soil party was able to exert a marked influence on the 
policies of the old political organizations by combining 
with that party which offered the greatest inducements. 
The Independent Free Soilers, convinced at an early date 
of the unconstitutionality of the Apportionment Law, 
used their influence to secure the admission of the Demo- 





4 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 3, 1850. es 
88 Okey, George B., and Morton, John J., The Constitutions of 1803 and 
1851, pp. 98-101. 
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cratic claimants from Hamilton County to the Legisla- 
ture and the repeal of the Apportionment Law in return 
for concessions to Free Soil principles. It was a remark- 
able example of the influence of a third party on the poli- 
cies of older and more powerful political organizations. 


Vol. XXXVITI—23 








CHAPTER VII 
THE END OF A DECADE 


The Whig victory in the national campaign of 1848 
brought new raids on the federal patronage. But the 
Whigs of Ohio could expect little in the way of appoint- 
ments because the loss of the State greatly lessened their 
influence in the councils of the party.’ President Taylor 
showed his appreciation of the support given his candi- 
dacy by the old-line Whigs of the Northwest in the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Ewing to the Cabinet as secretary 
of the interior.” Ewing’s appointment had been urged 
on the ground that someone be selected from the West 
in order to save the party from total dissolution in that 
section.” Ewing was besieged immediately by western 
office-seekers, and he proved so pliant in their hands, 
making so many removals, that he soon earned the sobri- 
quet of “Butcher Ewing.”* Ewing adopted the policy of 
giving appointments in Ohio only to those who had sup- 
ported Taylor from the first.” This resulted in great 





Corwin wrote Crittenden that there were many things he wanted to 
say touching politics but the memory of “free soil Ohio” made him 
“dumb.” Corwin to Crittenden, November 25, 1848, Crittenden MSS., v. 
XII; see also Corwin to Greene, April 26, 1849, Greene MSS. 

? McMaster, op. cit., v. VIII, p. 7; Blair declared that the appoint- 
ment of Ewing was the best the Whigs had made in their “filthy bargain” 
and that he was looked upon as the “wheel-horse of the team.” Blair to 
Van Buren, June, 1849, Van Buren MSS., v. LVI; see also Bebb to Crit- 
tenden, November 24, 1849, Crittenden MSS., v. XIII. 

® Wright to Crittenden, January 19, 1849, Crittenden MSS., v. XII. 

‘Hardin to Crittenden, May 14, 1849, Crittenden MSS., v. XIII; 
Washington Daily Union, September 8, 1849.” 

°Odlin to Ewing, March 14, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. VIII. 
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dissatisfaction among some of the old-line Whigs who 
had been slow in accepting the party candidate.° Among 
those early supporters who were favored by the Taylor 
administration was E. G. Squier, former editor of the 
Chillicothe Gazette, who was appointed as chargé d’ af- 
fairés to Nicaragua." Daniel Duncan, defeated Whig 
congressman from the Tenth District, asked Ewing for 
an appointment as chargé to New Granada, alleging that 
he could not endure the “taunts and jeers” of the Demo- 
crats; that he was financially embarrassed; and that his 
bad health required a change of climate.* There was 
some disposition among the supporters of McLean to 
criticize the Administration for not making enough re- 
movals.° 

The Democrats set up the cry of proscription, and de- 


clared that Taylor had forgotten his pledge to be the 
President of all the people.” The Ohio Statesman la- 
mented that “In Ohio nearly every Postmaster has felt 


9911 


the axe, and so it is in other states. As a matter of 
fact, Ewing secured so many appointments for Ohio and 
distributed them so judiciously, that the Whig Free Soil- 
ers looked upon the new Administration with much 
favor, anticipating a complete rapprochement between 
Free Soilers and the Whig administration, provided 
Taylor would sign a bill extending the Ordinance of 
1787 over the new territories.** Many leaders who had 





* Follett to Whittlesey, June 4, 1849, Follett MSS. 

*Squier signalized his appointment and characterized himself as an 
imperialist by making a flamboyant utterance to the effect that the United 
States would not permit any nation of the world to invade the rights of any 
of the American states. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 23, 1849, 

*Duncan to Ewing, March 10, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. VIII, 

* Miner to McLean, April 6, 1849, McLean MSS,, vy. XVI, 

* Ohio Statesman, June 8, July 9, 1849, 

"Ohio Statesman, May 18, 1849. 

* Blake to Ewing, July 16, 1849, Ewing MSS., v, X, 
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doubted Taylor’s ““Whiggery” were most agreeably sur- 
prised by the opening events of his presidency; and 
the Whig press of Ohio joined in a chorus of praise for 
Taylor’s inaugural address in which he took occasion to 
reiterate his former statements on the use of the veto. 

Hope of appointment to federal office led the Whigs 
of Ohio to ignore those elements which had recently de- 
serted their ranks to join the Free Soil movement. The 
scurrilous abuse which the regular Whigs heaped upon 
Free Soil leaders, as well as the friendly overtures of the 
Democrats, seemed to pave the way for Democratic-Free 
Soil coalition. This was made still easier by the fact 
that the Ohio Democrats were, for the moment, cut off 
from the National party without hope for the emolu- 
ments of office. In an editorial on the organization of 
the General Assembly, in November, 1848, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer predicted a coalition of Democrats and 
Free Soilers, in common opposition to the administration 
of Taylor and in order to keep supporters of the Admin- 
istration from holding state office in Ohio.** The Free 
Soilers, conscious of holding the balance of power in 
Ohio, resolved to make the Democrats pay a respectable 
price for their aid.” 

This political situation, obviously, was dangerous for 
the integrity of the new party, since the Democratic and 
Whig Free Soilers were already suspicious of each 
other.** There was danger that the party might dissolve 





* Van Trump to Ewing, May 31, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. IV. 

14 Ohio State Journal, March 6, 1849. 

* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, November 24, 1848. 

%®See correspondence of Free Soil leaders of Ohio with Chase in 
1849, Chase MSS., in Library of Congress and in Pennsylvania Historical 
Society Library; see also “Some Letters of Salmon P. Chase 1848-1865”, 
The American Historical Review, XXXIV, 436-556. 

* Vaughan to Chase, May 26, 1849, Wade to Chase, April 23, 1849, 
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into its former elements, or definitely amalgamate with 
either of the old parties.** Hamlin, understanding this 
situation perfectly, urged all the newly-elected Free Soil 
members of the General Assembly to form a Free Soil 
organization in order to carry out their decisions, irre- 
spective of either of the old party organizations.” 
Accordingly, when the Assembly met in December, 
a Free Soil caucus prepared decisions and nominations.” 
However, in the Free Soil State Convention which met 
at Columbus in the heat of the struggles over the seating 
of Pugh and Pierce, resolutions were adopted favoring 
the Democratic position on matters like a proportional 
property tax, exemption of homesteads, a ten-hour law, 
opposition to corporations and the Whig bank law, and 
a convention to amend the Constitution.” Chase con- 
fided to his wife that he wrote the platform, and that it 
was his effort that defeated proposals for a union of 
Free Soilers and other parties with which the former 
agreed on the single question of slavery. Ex-Whigs 
tried to eliminate parts of the platform which revealed 
Democratic principles, but their efforts were defeated by 
the Chase faction led by men like Matthews and Ham- 
lin. So pleasing was this result to the Democrats that 
many of the leading members of that party assured 
Chase that they were ready to adopt the entire Free Soil 
platform including the repeal of the Black Laws.” As 
Chase predicted, the Democrats were ready to coalesce 





Gray to Chase, October 1, 1849, Chase MSS., vols. VI, XII, XIII, Pa. 
* Bolton to Chase, November 25, 1848, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa. 
” Hamlin to Chase, October 22, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. 
*® Townshend to Briggs, January 15, 1849, quoted in Ohio Statesman, 
January 22, 1849. 
*T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 167. 
7? Chase to Mrs. Chase, y Rance 30, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XV. 
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on the basis of the new platform, which the Enquirer 
praised as “essentially Democratic.” 
The seating of Pugh and Pierce, referred to in the 
preceding chapter, was not the only question which 
hinged upon which party would get control of the lower 
house of the Legislature. Many state offices were to be 
filled, and there was a vacancy in the United States 
Senate created by the expiration of Senator Allen’s 
term. The hero of the Democrats was not averse to an- 
other term, but a number of factors worked against his 
success. In the first place, the Free Soilers rejected him 
because he was not an anti-slavery man;* and in the 
second place, many regular Democrats were dissatisfied 
with Allen because he had not been able to secure sufh- 
cient appointments for his political henchmen in the 
State.” Asa matter of fact, Allen’s influence with the 
Polk administration had suffered severely because the 
President suspected the Ohio Senator of presidential as- 
pirations.” Giddings, a senatorial candidate, would have 
been acceptable to the Free Soil party, but he encoun- 
tered strong opposition among Whigs who thought he 
had betrayed their party by joining the Free Soilers in 
1848.*" Before the election it had been intimated to Mc- 
; Lean, also prominently mentioned for the office, that the 
Whigs would support him for the Senate if he would 
publicly support Taylor for the presidency.* The Ohio 





* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 2, 1849. 

** McGrane, op. cit., pp. 133-134. 

** James R. Morris to Morris, January 29, 1849, Allen MSS., v. XVI. 

*° Polk’s Diary, v. I, pp. 246, 265, 280. 

* Ohio State Journal, February 15, 1849; Chase to Stanley, January 
29, 1849, “Some Letters of Salmon P. Chase 1848-1865”, loc. cit., XXXIV, 
547. 

*8 Vaughan to McLean, no date, 1848, McLean MSS., v. XVI. See also 
Miner to McLean, February 14, 1849, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 
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State Journal favored McLean, declaring that support 
of his candidacy would be a test of the honesty of the 
Free Soil members;” but the Circleville Herald (W) 
concluded that McLean’s selection would look “‘too much 
like truckling to the infamous demands of free soilism.’’® 
The Plain Dealer (D) concluded that “If we cannot get 
a Democrat, we know of no better free soil Whig to fill 
that place than Judge McLean.’** But McLean declined 
the offer of the Whig caucus to support him,” possibly 
because he knew that his election was impossible without 
the support of the Democratic Free Soilers, who objected 
to him because of his conservatism on political and 
economic questions.” 

Probably Chase was the most logical candidate for 
the senatorship because of his position as the organizer 
of the Free Soil movement in Ohio, and because of his 
known leanings toward Democratic policies on banking 
and tariff questions. Chase actively aided the forces 
working for his election. He spurned the suggestion 
that he was destined for the Supreme Bench; but admit- 
ted that he would be “highly gratified” if he should be 
elected to the Senate, because he believed that he under- 
stood “the history, principles, and practical workings of 
the Free Soil movement as thoroughly as most men 
* * * .’* Moreover, it was Chase who had actively 





® Ohio State Journal, February 15, 1849. 

® Circleville Herald qucted in Ohio Statesman, February 26, 1849. 

* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, February 17, 1849. 

“Ohio Statesman, February 15, 1849. 

% See letters of Edwin M. Stanton to Chase in Chase MSS., Pa. 

* Chase to Nichols, November 9, 1848, quoted in “Selected Letters of 
Salmon P. Chase, February 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in 1902, loc. cit., v. 
II, pp. 140-141. Although ready to acquiesce in the selection of Giddings to 
the Senate, Chase wrote Hamlin that “I think, also, as I said to him that he 
being in Congress, and I not, that the interests of the cause require my elec- 
tion or that of some reliable man not in Congress rather than his. I may he 
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collaborated with Democratic leaders, by causing the 
Free Soil leaders to adopt many Democratic principles 
in their State Convention of December, 1848. 

The Black Laws were also involved in this complex 
situation. During the campaign of 1848, the. Whigs 
called for their repeal and this demand had been reiter- 
ated by the Free Soilers in their Columbus Convention. 
Indeed, repeal was regarded by the Free Soilers as a 
sine qua non of codperation with any other party, and it 
was this alone which proved a stumbling-block for a 
coalition with the Democrats, who otherwise had every- 
thing to gain by cooperation with the new party. 

Organization of the House in 1848 was delayed more 
than three weeks because of the difficulties explained in 
the preceding chapter, resulting in the lack of a quorum.” 
The Democrats and Free Soilers took advantage of the 
situation in order to make a political bargain. The Whig 
Free Soilers proposed that the Whigs support Giddings 
for the United States Senate, but the regular Whigs, 
disgusted with Giddings’ recent actions, rejected the of- 
fer.°° The Democrats were in a better position for a bar- 
gain; moreover, they wanted to secure the admission of 
Pugh and Pierce to the House. Consequently Town- 
shend, after consultation with Morse and Chase, sup- 





wrong in this—misled, perhaps, by the ‘Ambition’ so freely ascribed to me. 
If so, let Giddings be chosen; I shall not complain. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the election of one who has been longer convinced of the 
necessity and is more thoroughly identified with the policy of a distinct and 
permanent Free Democratic organization, will do the cause and the friends 
of the cause more good.” Chase to Hamlin, January 27, 1849, quoted in 
“Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, February 18, 1846, to May 1, 18%1,” 
loc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 161. 

* This situation is well explained in a letter of Chase to Mrs. Chase, 
December 20, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

** Townshend to Briggs, January 15, 1849, in Ohio Statesman, Januar 
22, 1849. 
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ported Pugh and Pierce for their seats in the House, 
with the secret agreement that the Democrats would 
vote for Chase for the United States Senate and for the 
repeal of the Black Laws.** Chase was in Columbus at 
the time and in close touch with both Democratic and 
Free Soil leaders. It was he who drew up the proposal 
to seat Pugh and Pierce as well as the bill to repeal the 
Black Laws;** but a perusal of the manuscripts of Chase, 
Ewing, McLean, Crittenden, Van Buren and others fails 
to solve the question as to whether he proposed his own 
election as payment for Free Soil support for Pugh and 
Pierce. The Free Soilers secured a written agreement 
from the Democrats to repeal the Black Laws.” During 
the election of a speaker, Townshend was the choice of 
the Free Soilers, but he received no votes outside of the 
Free Soil organization. The Whig proposal to vote for 
Townshend, if he would promise to resign as soon as the 
contested seats were settled, was considered a personal 
insult and Townshend promptly withdrew his name from 
further consideration for the speakership. The same 





The atmosphere of a political “bargain” was graphically portrayed 
in a letter of Stanley Matthews to Chase. “I had a conversation last evening 
with Capt. Roedter (Herman Roedter, German representative in the House 
from Cincinnati) on the subject of future operations. It was in substance 
this: that it was very important that the reliable Free-Soil members and the 
Democrats should codperate together; that to that end, Pugh and Pierce 
should be admitted to seats in the contest; to justify which the Democrats 
will assist in your election to the U. S. Senate, provided that in other matters 
of office the Democrats shall have the two Supreme Judges, the President 
Judgeship in Hamilton County, and other Democratic counties—the Free 
Soil men to have their own selection in the other counties.” The only diffi- 
culty in the way of the bargain was that the Democrats were insisting 
on Judge Reed, a man who was very distasteful to the Free Soilers, for the 
Hamilton County judgeship. But Roedter thought the Democrats would 
suggest Caldwell who was agreeable to the Free Soilers. Matthews to 
Chase, January 11, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

* Hamlin to Chase, January 19, 1849, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. Chase to 
Mrs. Chase, December 22, 1848; Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

* Matthews to Chase, January 20, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 
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offer was also refused by A. G. Riddle. Thereupon the 
Whigs turned to Leverett Johnson, a Whig Free Soiler, 
but Morse and Townshend, regarding this maneuver as 
another attempt of the Whigs to absorb the Free Soil 
party, defeated his election. The two Independent Free 
Soilers then helped the Democrats to elect John G. Bres- 
lin (D) as speaker of the House, in order to defeat any 
further attempt of the Whigs to coalesce with the Free 
Soilers.*° The Whigs and Whig Free Soilers declared the 
act was the result of a “bargain” with the Democrats in 
return for patronage,” while the Democratic papers lav- 
ishly praised the honesty and tenacity of Townshend and 
Morse.* 

On January 22, 1849, the long party struggle in the 
Ohio Legislature ended in the election of Chase to the 
United States Senate through the combined vote of. the 


Democrats, the Democratic Free Soilers, and the two 
Independent Free Soilers, Morse and Townshend. Chase 
did not receive a single vote from the Whig Free Soil- 
ers, who were now completely estranged from Morse 
and Townshend.** Chase’s success was a bitter disap- 
pointment to the Whigs, who had even proposed a com- 
bination with the regular Democrats in order to defeat 





“ Townshend to Briggs, January 15, 1849, in Ohio Statesman, January 
22, 1849. 

“' Noble to Chase, February 24, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

“Ohio Statesman, January 25, 1849; Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, 
January 19, 1849. 

“For a fairly accurate account of the whole proceedings see letter of 
Chase to Sumner in Hart, Chase, pp. 106-109. See also McGrane, op. cit., 
pp. 131-134. For thirty-five years Townshend had been an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Chase. While a young medical student at the Cincinnati 
Medical College, he heard Chase argue a fugitive slave case and was so 
impressed that he resolved to vote for him if he ever had a chance. He met 
Chase again in an Anti-slavery Convention at Columbus in December, 1847, 
and again at the Free Soil Convention of August, 1848. N.S. Townshend, 
“Salmon P. Chase” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publica- 
tions, v. I, pp. 112-117. See also Schuckers, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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the election of a Free Soil senator.“* At the last moment 
the Whigs frantically offered Morse assurances that they 
would support Giddings for the Senate if the two Inde- 
pendents would aid in seating Spencer and Runyan, 
the Whig claimants from Hamilton County,* but the 
“bargain” had already been agreed upon with the Demo- 
crats, Morse and Townshend having been convinced by 
Chase of the unconstitutionality of the Apportionment 
Law. 

Apparently the Democrats gave only half-hearted 
support to Allen, although protesting that they were sin- 
cerely interested in his reélection. They explained that 
since no one could be elected without the aid of the Free 
Soilers, they were forced to accept the best man who had 
any chance of success. Moreover, the Democrats 
claimed that the support of Chase was necessary to pre- 


vent the selection of Giddings by a combination of Free 
Soilers and Whigs.*” Stanton, who had rejoiced at the 
election of Allen to the Senate six years previously, now 
felt no regret over his defeat.** Tappan, Medary’s bitter 
enemy and a Free Soiler, assured Allen that leaders of 
the party like Medary, Olds, Disney, and Spalding were 
working against his reélection.“” H.C. Whitman, who 





“Hamlin to Chase, January 18, 1849, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. Chaffee 
objected to Chase because he inclined too far toward the Democracy. Gid- 
dings attempted to change this opinion but without giving the impression that 
his own pretensions to the Senate were not to be urged as long as there was 
a chance. Giddings to Chase, January 27, 1849,"Chase MSS., v. V, Pa. 
This impression is borne out in McLean to Chase, May 26, 1848, Chase 
MSS., v. VIII, Pa. Giddings accepted Chase’s elevation to the Senate very 
loyally, refusing to believe the rumors of a political bargain. Giddings to 
Chase, January 27, 1849, Chase MSS., v. V. Pa. 

“ Hamlin to Chose, January 26, 1849, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. 

“Hart, Chase, p 

“Ohio S ‘ron ol January 27, 1849. 

* Stanton to Chase, May 27, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XI. 

“Tappan to Allen, December 25, 1848, Allen MSs. v. XVI, 
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led the fight to reélect Allen, claimed that the organiza- 
tion of the House could have been secured without a bar- 
gain with the Free Soilers, had not H. B. Payne, of the 
Western Reserve, and D. T. Disney (D), of Cincinnati, 
sold their votes in return for State offices. Whitman 
opposed, to the last, the understanding between the Dem- 
ocrats and Free Soilers.” It is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Democratic Free Soilers opposed Allen’s 
reélection solely because he did not sympathize with their 
anti-slavery views, because he had given assurances that 
he would oppose the further extension of slavery." The 
more reasonable explanation would be that a division in 
the party defeated the election of Allen. This conclu- 
sion is borne out by the following important and inter- 
esting letter from Tappan to Allen: “I was at Columbus 
during the session and until some days after the elec- 
tion. After you were nominated in caucus as the can- 
didate of the Democratic party, by authority of the True 
Democracy, I proposed to the so-called Democrats— 
those who had nominated you in caucus—that if they 
would vote for you their entire strength you should be 
reélected on the first ballot by ten free soil votes—and 
the reason why they gave you but 27 votes on the first 
ballot, was the fear that you would be elected—during 
the balloting Medary reporters distributing tickets for 
Chase to the Convention * * * You would have 
been elected had they wished it.”** Tappan’s statement, 
however, must be discounted in view of his tricky deal- 
ings with the Polk administration™ and his bitter feud 


*° Whitman to Medill, January 30, 1849, Allen MSS., v. XVI. 
* Johnson to Allen and reply of Allen, January 30, February 6, 1849, 


Allen MSS., v. XVI. 
* Tappan to Allen, March 19, 1849, Allen MSS., v. XVI. 


* See Chapter V. 
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with Medary over the leadership of the Democrats of 
Ohio. : Medary hastened to explain to Allen that Chase’s 
election was the best thing the party could have done in 
view of the impossibility of his own reélection, and to 
assure him that Chase would not be hostile to the Sen- 
ator.” 

The election of Chase produced various reactions 
among the Ohio Democrats. In the Statesman, Medary 
explained that since Chase’s views on the tariff, banks, 
the Independent Treasury, and the Apportionment Law 
were identical with those of the most radical Democrats, 
it was thought best by party leaders to promote his elec- 
tion when it became evident that they could not secure 
the election of their own candidate.” Although the Plain 
Dealer had supported Judge Reuben Wood for the Sen- 


ate, it approved of Chase because of his Democratic 
views on the banks and the tariff and because “He is the 
very man to thorn the incoming administration.”** The 
Cincinnati Enquirer endorsed the selection, declaring 
that it was a choice between such Federalists as Giddings 
or Hitchcock, and Chase who was a radical Democrat on 


57 


all the important issues of the day.” The Lima Argus 
(D) and the Sandusky Mirror (D) enthusiastically ap- 
proved the election of Chase.” On the other hand, 
papers like the Mount Vernon Banner and the Chilli- 
cothe Sentinel, characterized the outcome as a “misstep 
in the Democracy” and “foul wrong” to Allen.” 





* Medary to Allen, February 23, 1849, Allen MSS., v. XVI. 
"= Ohio Statesman, February 22, 1849. 
* Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, February 23, 1849; Ibid., quoted in 
Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 28, 1849. 
* Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 23, 1849. 
“Lima Argus, quoted in Ohio Statesman, March 10, 1849;- Sandusky 
Mirror, quoted in Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, F ebruary’ c 1849. 
- Quoted i in Ohio State Journal, February 28, March 2, 6, 10, 1849. In 
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The Whigs considered the whole proceeding a “cor- 
rupt political bargain.’”’ With reference to Chase the 
Ohio State Journal, with much truth, declared, ‘““He not 
only secured his own election, but he dictated, one by one, 
and provided by his own management all the means of 
accomplishing each preliminary step by which the diff- 
culties of his path were swept away. He gave by his 
influence, to the Locofocos, the organization of the 
House. * * * Every act of his was subsidiary to 
his own ambition. He talked of the interests of Free 
Soil, he meant his own. He harangued on the benefits of 
electing a Free Soil senator, he intended that none but 
himself should be that Senator.’”*’ Teesdale (W) 
charged that there had never been “so much base cor- 


ruption, such wanton disregard of public sentiment, right 
and honor, as has been witnessed there [at Columbus] 
this winter,” while McClure (Whig Free Soiler) ac- 
cused Chase and Townshend of sacrificing the Whig 


9961 


party for their own “aggrandizement. 
A very important part of the bargain, so far as Town- 


defending his actions, Chase wrote George Reber that “I will not say that 
in the counsel I gave last winter I was not uninfluenced by personal con- 
siderations ; but I can say that I do believe that I was not influenced by such 
considerations in any extraordinary degree.” (Chase to Reber, June 19, 1849, 
quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, February 18, 1846, to 
May 1, 1861,” in loc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 175. 

© Ohio State Journal, April 19, 1849. That part of the accusation of the 
Ohio State Journal, which refers to Chase’s efforts in giving his influence 
to the Democrats, was apparently true. It is also true that he practically 
asked Giddings to withdraw and he constantly urged upon the Free Soil 
leaders his own “superior” qualifications for the office. Chase was ac- 
cused of changing his policy on the Mexican War in order to make his can- 
didacy agreeable to the Free Soilers but he denied the charge asserting that 
although he condemned the War he favored its prosecution. He declared 
that not more than a dozen members of the Assembly knew his opinions on 
the War. Chase to Kephart, June 19, 1849, and Chase to Smith, May 8, 
1848, in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, February 18, 1846, to May 1, 
1861,” in loc. cit., 1902, v. II, pp. 172-173, 175; see also Chase’s defense, in 
Chase to Riddle, February 24, 1848, Chase MSS., v. XIII; see editorial of 
Ohio State Journal, February 22, 1849. 

* Teesdale to McLean, February 23, 1849, McLean MSS., v. XVI. 
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shend and Morse were concerned, was the repeal of a 
portion of the Black Laws. Democratic support for 
their. repeal was secured only by the “most determined 
and rigid application of party discipline,” and those 
Whigs, who had once been anxious to secure repeal, now 
either discouraged or openly opposed the move; yet at 
the same time some of the Whig Free Soilers opposed 
repeal because it was being carried out by the Demo- 
crats. Democratic meetings in Northern Ohio adopted 
resolutions approving repeal, at the same time that sim- 
ilar conventions in Southern Ohio condemned “Free 
Soilism, Abolitionism, Demogoguism, and Negroism.”” 
This famous political agreement between the Democrats 
and Free Soilers was completed by the election of R. P. 
Spalding and W. B. Caldwell, Democrats, to the State 
Supreme Court; and by the choice of Democratic judges 


in judicial districts, recognized as Democratic, and Free 
Soil Judges in all other districts.** Perhaps the most dis- 
tasteful feature of the whole affair, to the Whigs, was 
the awarding of the Senate printing contract, granted to 
the Ohio State Journal the previous year, to Medary in 
return for the election of Stanley Matthews (Free Soil) 
as clerk of the House.” Legislative struggles in the 





* Matthews to Chase, January 26, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

* Matthews to Chase, January 24, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

* Morse to Chase, January 24, 1849, Chase MSS., v. VIII, Pa. The bill 
as drawn up by Chase and introduced by Chase repealed all laws making 
distinctions on the basis of color but it was so amended in the Senate as 
to exempt all those laws which prevented colored persons from sitting on 
— and from securing poorhouse relief. J. W. Schuckers, op. cit., pp. 

*® Ohio State Journal, February 26, May 12, 1849, 

°T. C. Smith, of. cit., pp. 96-98. 

* Ohio State Journal, ‘January 17, 22, 1849. 

The Ohio State Journal declared that the election of Edward Stowe 
Hamlin to the presidency of the Board of Public Works was the worst item 
in the whole bargain. Ohio State Journal, July 12, 1849. Hamlin wrote 
Chase that “The Democrats say they are willing to give me any desired 
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1849 session still further accentuated the rift between 
the Democrats and Whig Free Soilers.” 

Immediately after the inauguration in 1849, Presi- 
dent Taylor was confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding a civil government for California and New 
Mexico. The question as to whether the new territories 
should be free or slave had agitated the country ever 
since the treaty of peace with Mexico. In a speech at 
Warren, Ohio, Giddings accused Taylor of betraying 
his promise not to interfere in legislation, by using his 
influence in favor of the Walker amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill to the effect that the Constitution and 
the revenue laws of the United States should be ex- 
tended to the new terr‘tories.” The Whigs called upon 
Giddings to prove his charges. Giddings asked Lynn 
Boyd, of Kentucky, and Crowell, a Free Soil representa- 
tive in Congress from Ohio, to substantiate his charges, 


place. The president of the Board of Public Works only gets $2.50 for 
time in actual employ[ment]—a rather poor compensation.” Hamlin to 
Chase, January 27, 1849, Chase MSS., v. VI, Pa. The Free Soilers carried 
out the agreement to the letter and gave the judgeship of the Hamilton 
County Court of Common Pleas to Charles Brough (Democrat) instead of 
to their own caucus nominee James W. Taylor of Signal fame. Matthews 
to Chase, February 23, 1849; Taylor to Chase, February 21, 1849, in Chase 
MSS., v. XVI. 

* An incident occurred in the House, in January, 1849, which revealed 
the completeness of the schism in the Free Soilers. Alanson Jones, Whig 
representative from Clinton County, was rejected by the House because he 
was not constitutionally eligible for membership, being the sheriff of that 
county. In the new election to return a successor, the Whig Free Soilers 
of the House, Beaver, Chaffee, Blake, and McClure, issued an appeal to the 
Free Soilers urging them not to put up a candidate of their own but to 
support Jones, who had now resigned as sheriff. But the Free Soilers placed 
a candidate in the field in spite of the opposition of the Whig portion of the 
party. This incident produced sharp recriminations in the ranks of the new 
party and tended to cause the two wings to go back to their old loyalties. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 23, 1849; Ohio Statesman, January 26, 
February 5, 1849; Hamlin to Chase, January 18, 1848, Chase MSS., v. VI, 
Pa.; Hibben to Chase, January 22, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVI; Chase to 
Hamlin, January 24, 1849, quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, 
February 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in loc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 157. 

® Ohio State Journal, March 31, 1849; Cleveland True Democrat, quoted 
in Ohio Statesman, March 21, 1849. 
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but Boyd refused and Crowell denounced the “base and 
wilful fabrication, got up on the part of Mr. Giddings, 
for partisan effect, and with a view to prejudice the Ad- 
ministration with the people.””’ Seward also defended 
Taylor, asserting that the latter had only expressed a 
wish that civil government should replace military rule.” 
The upshot of the incident was to increase the enmity be- 
tween the Whigs and Free Soilers. The Democrats 
stressed Giddings’ charges in the hope of encouraging 
a Democratic-Free Soil alliance.” 

The Democratic press of Ohio joined in the chorus 
of denunciation of Taylor obviously for the same politi- 
cal reasons. The President was charged with betraying 
his “no party” pledges by suspending many government 
employees merely for differences of opinion; and when 
Taylor permitted his cabinet officers to take care of ap- 
pointments and removals, he was accused of aloofness 
and of distrusting the people.” Very effective with the 
Free Soilers was the constant reiteration by the Demo- 
crats that Whig papers in the South believed that Taylor 
would veto any bill containing the principles of the Wil- 
mot Proviso.* When an expedition was sent against 
the Indians in Florida, the Ohio Statesman declared that 





Cincinnati Chronicle, quoted in Ohio State Journal, May 5, 1849; Ohio 
State Journal, May 30, 1849; Ohio Statesman, May 1, 1849. 

™ Washington Daily Union, March 31, 1849. In August, when Taylor 
passed through Pennsylvania, he assured a Whig delegation from Warren 
that Giddings’ charges were untrue. Ohio State Journal, September 3, 1849. 

%The Ohio State Journal characterized Giddings as a “political leper’ 
who disgraced his Congressional district. Ohio State Journal, April 30, 
1849. See also Ohio State Journal, April 14, September 10, 1849; Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer, April 14, June 26, 1849; Ohio Statesman, May 9, 1849. 

8 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, April 15, 24, June 22, July 4, 1849; Ohio 
Statesman, September 10, December 17, 29, 1849. 

% Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 13, 1849. 
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its real purpose was to clear that territory for the slave- 
driver.” 

The Democrats, like the Free Soilers, opposed specu- 
lation in the public lands, properly belonging to the 
“landless,” and supported a plan to exempt homesteads 
from sale on execution for debt.“ Although no state 
convention of the Democrats was held in 1849, prac- 
tically every county convention adopted resolutions to 
this effect.” The two groups also united to demand a 
new constitution and this agitation culminated in 1849 in 
a popular referendum on the question. Throughout the 
decade there had been an increasing demand for amend- 
ments to the first Constitution of Ohio; or else a con- 
vention to draft a new instrument of government. The 
Whigs revealed their conservatism by generally dis- 
couraging the movement or by out-and-out resistance, 
while the Democrats strongly favored revision. 

Most of the dissatisfaction with the original Constitu- 
tion arose from the inadequacy of the judicial system to 
handle the volume of cases coming before it. In 1840, 
Thomas L. Hamer, a conservative Democrat, declared 
that “Its inefficiency is daily becoming more and more 
manifest, and at the present time its operation is such as 
to almost amount to a denial of justice.””” Attempts to 
remedy this situation in the General Assembly of 1841- 
1842 were opposed by the judges and ended in failure.” 
In December, 1843, Governor Shannon (D) had urged 





® Ohio Statesman, August 29, 1849. 

7% Ohio Statesman, July 3, 1849. 

™ Ohio Statesman, July 9, 1849. 

* Letter of John C. Wright in Cincinnati Daily Gazette, January 5, 1841. 

® Letter of Thomas L. Hamer in Ohio Statesman, June 15, 1841, over 
signature of “A Democrat.” See also Ohio Statesman, May 12, 1849. 

* Ohio Statesman, December 28, 1841; January 11, 1842. Ohio Senate 
Journals, 1841-1842, v. XL, Part 1, pp. 127-133. 
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the General Assembly to call a constitutional conven- 
tion,” but the Whigs, in control of the House, had re- 
jected the proposal, apparently fearful of entrusting a 
constitutional question to the people during a political 
contest. The demand for a new constitution grew 
rapidly during the decade. With the success of the 
Whigs on the banking and currency issue in 1845, the 
Democratic demands for a revision of the Constitution 
widened to include the prohibition of all chartered and 
exclusive privileges, limitation of the power of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to create a state debt, and the popular 
election of all public officers. In January, 1846, the 
Democrats tried to get the General Assembly to permit 
the people to vote on the question of a constitutional con- 
vention. The Whigs were able to defeat their proposal 
because the first Constitution required a two-thirds vote 
of the Legislature for such a popular referendum. The 
Whigs considered it dangerous to submit that “sacred” 
document to the people during a period of so much “ul- 
traism.”’ Moreover, “Bank Destructive’ Democrats 
were unfit to remodel the Constitution anyway.“ The 
attitude of the parties remained the same throughout 
the decade. 

In the 1847-1848 session of the General Assembly, 
the Whigs of the House twice defeated a Senate pro- 
posal to allow the people to vote on the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention.” The Democrats, furious at the 





8! Ohio Executive Documents, 1843-1844, v. VIII, No. 1 

8 Ohio State Journal, February 7, 1844. 

* See letter of Tod to the Democratic State Convention of January 8, 
1846, in Ohio Statesman, January 9, 1846. 

** See House Debates on bill in Ohio Statesman, January 27, 1846; 
Ohio State Journal, January 27, 1846. 

® Ohio Statesman, February 7, 1847, 
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stubborn opposition of the Whigs and smarting under 
the Apportionment Law of 1848, now centered their fire 
on the inadequacy of the old Constitution. The more 
radical Democrats proposed to repeat the experience of 
Rhode Island by having local conventions call a consti- 
tuent assembly without complying with the legal forms 
prescribed by the Constitution, but this suggestion was 
discouraged by the more conservative members of the 
party.” In January, 1848, the Democratic State Con- 
vention approved the calling of a constituent Assembly,” 
and in December of the same year, the Free Soil State 
Convention also demanded a change in the fundamental 
law to provide for the reform of the judiciary; an “ade- 
quate” public school system; prohibition of the state 
debt beyond a limited amount; the prohibition of bank- 
ing corporations except by the special consent of a ma- 
jority of the people; the division of the State into single 
member districts for purposes of state representation; 
and the election of all state and county officers by the peo- 
ple.** How closely the Free Soil and Democratic views 
harmonized can readily be seen. In February, 1849, A. 
G. Riddle, a Whig Free Soiler, denounced the Whigs 
for their resistance to the popular demand for a new 
Constitution, declaring that “It [the Whig party] be- 
longs essentially to the past, and with the past must per- 
ish. * * * Progress never came from an old politician 
or an old organization.”* In the face of the combined 
attacks of Free Soilers and Democrats, the Whigs finally 





* Ohio Statesman, April 12, May 3, 1848; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
April 29, 1848. 

* Ohio Statesman, January 11, 1848. 

8 Ohio Statesman, December 30, 1848. 

® Ohio Statesman, February 27, 1849. 
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consented to a popular referendum.” Their action prob- 
ably was precipitated by the threat of Randall (Whig 
Free Soiler) to vote with the Democrats to repeal that 
part of the Apportionment Law dividing Hamilton 
County.” 

Although the question was now before the people, 
some of the Whigs continued their opposition,” while 
others insisted that the question of a new Constitution 
was a non-partisan matter.** The Whigs of Champaign 
County opposed a convention because they feared “to 
run the risk of having an exclusive gold and silver cur- 
rency and unqualified Negro Suffrage entailed upon us 
by the swapping propensities of the Locofoco and the 
‘balance of power’ parties.”** Medary wholeheartedly 
favored a new constitution, and issued a special cam- 
paign paper, The New Constitution, to urge a constitu- 


tion providing for a “total” reform of the judiciary; the 
election of all officers by the people; vote of the people on 
any increase of the State debt; a public school system; 
and the right of the Assembly to alter, amend or repeal 
acts of its predecessors. Medary declared “there is a 
progressing, reforming radical spirit spreading over the 
civilized world, and let not Ohio be the last to partake 
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of the regenerating spirit. The Democratic party fol- 
lowed Medary’s lead, reiterating his principles and add- 
ing others like the prohibition of the issue of bank notes 


® Ohio Statesman, March 14, 23, 1849. 

* Morse to Chase, April 9, 1849, Chase MSS., v. IX, Pa. 

"The Chillicothe Gazette (W) opposed the call, declaring that the 
Democrats might prohibit banks; that chartered rights would be endan- 
gered; and that there was no public demand. Quoted in Ohio State Jour- 
nal, September 4, 1849. 

* Zanesville Courier, quoted in Ohio State Journal, September 3, 
1849. 

* Ohio State Journal, August 18, 1849. 

* Ohio Statesman, March 23, 1849. 
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and the popular election of judges.” The Free Soilers 
endorsed these demands in nearly all of their county and 
district conventions.*’ When it became evident that sen- 
timent was overwhelmingly in favor of the convention, 
the conservatives in some instances resorted to various 
tricks to defeat revision, such as asserting that the 
new Constitution would give the negroes the right to 
vote, or trying to mislead the voters by issuing the wrong 
kind of ballots.” 

In October, 1849, the people of Ohio expressed them- 
selves in favor of a constitutional convention by a vote 
of nearly three to one.” The Lower Sandusky Demo- 
crat declared that the staunch supporters of Taylor were 
the only group who dared oppose the convention.” The 
opposition of the Ohio State Journal to a new constitu- 
tion suddenly changed in November, 1849, when W. T. 
Bascom replaced William Thrall as its editor. Bascom 
announced that he would follow a policy midway between 
veneration for an instrument of government because of 
its age and radical desire for innovation.’ Although 
the General Assembly was again embarrassed and de- 
layed by a struggle in the Senate over the rival claims to 
seats in that chamber,” it managed, in February, 1850, 
to issue the call for a Constitutional Convention for May 
of that year.*” It is not within the province of this study 





* Ohio Statesman, April 3, 4, 5, July 3, 12, August 21, 24, 25, 1849. 

* Ohio Statesman July 24, 1849. 

*® Ohio Statesman, October 19, 25, 1849. 

* Ohio Statesman, October 27, 1849. 

1 Tower Sandusky Democrat, quoted in Ohio Statesman, October 22, 
1849. 

12 Ohio State Journal, November 3, 1849. 

2 See Chapter VI. 

*§ Composition of Senate: 17 Democrats (counting Johnson) and 
15 Whigs, (Broadwell not counted) ; House, 35 Democrats, 31 Whigs, and 
6 Free Scilers. Ohio State Journal, October 16, 1849. 
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to discuss, in detail, the work of this Second Constitu- 
tional Convention in Ohio which is being done in another 
monograph.*™ 

In the election of 1849, as in the legislative session 
of 1848, the Free Soil party, as has been shown, was 
being wooed by both major parties. The Democrats, 
having tasted the sweets of office in Ohio, were anxious 
to maintain cordial relations with the new party. The 
Free Soilers frankly sympathized with many Demo- 
cratic principles, but they were indifferent on the Ham- 
ilton County question. Many Whig Free Soilers, en- 
couraged by Taylor’s course on the territories and by 
positive assurances that he would sign a bill embodying 
the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, were ready to de- 
liver the new party into the hands of the Whigs. Men 
like Beaver, McClure, Lee and Chaffee, enraged by the 
coalition which sent Chase to the Senate, were anxious 
to cooperate with the Whigs.” The Free Soilers, with- 
‘out an independent course of their own, pursued the 
policy of fusing with the party which would nominate 
the most satisfactory anti-slavery candidate.*” 

In July, 1849, a union of the Free Soilers, or Free 
Democracy as Chase denominated the third party, and 
the Cass Democrats was proposed; but Chase, as the 
leader of the new party in Ohio, rejected such a proposal 
because it foreshadowed the sacrifice of the Buffalo plat- 
form.*” According to Chase, the Free Soilers could 
agree to nothing short of the prohibition, by Congress, 





2% Roseboom, Eugene H., “Ohio Politics in the 1850's,” a doctoral dis- 
sertation in the course of preparation at Harvard University. 

15 See Chase Correspondence during 1849. 

6 T C. Smith, op. cit., p. 162. 

1 Chase to Butler, July 26, 1849, in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. 
Chase, February 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” loc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 161. 
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of slavery in the territories.“* Democratic Free Soilers 


looked to the Free Soil Convention, to be held at Cleve- 
land in July, 1849, to celebrate the passage of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, to cement the union between the two par- 
ties which Chase’s election had forecast.*” The Plain 
Dealer led the movement to unite the two groups, but a 
satisfactory division of the spoils of office could not be 
agreed upon.*”” 

At the Cleveland Convention, in July, 1849, to cele- 
brate the Northwest Ordinance, resolutions were 
adopted affirming the Buffalo Platform. Some of the 
more prominent leaders at this meeting were Chase, 
Vaughan, Giddings, Taylor, of Cincinnati, Benjamin 
Tappan, and John Van Buren, of New York. Charles 
Sumner sent a letter expressing the hope that the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 would be extended to all the territories, 


but Clay refused to attend, fearing the effects of slavery 


agitation on the Union.’ Despite rumors that the Con- 


vention would deliver the Free Soilers into the hands 
of the major parties,“* harmony reigned. The new 
party would not take a stand either for or against the 
Apportionment Law which was exercising both major 
parties at that time. It was equally clear that the Dem- 





8 Chase to Breslin, July 30, 1849, in Schuckers, op. cit., p. 102. 

*® Hutchins to Chase, May 10, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVII. 

™° Edward Wade to Chase, May 6, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIII, Pa. 

™T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 178; Sumner’s Works, v. IIl, pp. 2-3; 
Chase to Mrs. Chase, July 13, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVIII; Washington 
Daily Union, July 25, 1849. Chase kept in constant touch with Sumner 
for whom he had a sort of fawn-like admiration. In September, 1849, he 
wrote Sumner, “I never feel my poverty so much as when I am among 
you affluent scholars of Boston and its environment.” Three days later he 
confessed that “I find no man so congenial to me as yourself; though I 
do not pretend to be up to your theories in all respects.” Chase to Sum- 
ner, September 2, 5, 1849, in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in loc. cit., 1902, v II, p. 183. 

™ Briggs to Ewing, June 18, 1849, and King to Ewing, July 6, 1849, 
Ewing MSS., v. X. 
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ocrats would support no one for office who would not 
pledge himself to vote for the repeal of this obnoxious 
law. Consequently, the political situation was allowed 
to work itself out according to peculiar local conditions. 
In the senatorial district comprising Morgan and Wash- 
ington Counties, the Democrats and Free Soilers united 
in support of Lemon Fouts who was pledged to oppose 
Thomas Corwin for United States senator in 1850, and 
who expressed doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
division of Hamilton County.** In Lorain County, 
Townshend was renominated by Free Soilers at the in- 
stigation of Democrats and Free Soilers all over the 
State, but the Lorain Argus (D) began a campaign of 
abuse against him on the ground that he had sacrificed 
Allen and the Democratic party. The regular Demo- 
crats of Lorain County, dissatisfied with some local ap- 
pointments, and encouraged by the Whigs, nominated 
Joseph L. Whiton in opposition to Townshend. The 
Whigs and Whig Free Soilers also named a candidate, 
and Townshend was left with only the support of the 
Liberty leaders, Barnburners and those Democrats who 
sympathized with his choice of Chase for the Senate.’ 
The True Democrat, controlled by James A. Briggs, op- 
posed Townshend and Morse.**” As a result of this 
strategy of the two major parties, Townshend was de- 
feated and his retirement was interpreted as the verdict 
of the voters on the “bargain” of the last legislative ses- 





- a" Statesman, September 17, 1849; Ohio State Journal, September 
™* Chapman to Chase, August 11, October 3, 1849, Chase MSS., v. 
XIX; Chapman to the editor of Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, October 15, 
1849 in Weekly Plain Dealer, October 17, 1849; see also Townshend to 
Chase, May 10, April 18, August 14, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIX, Pa. 
™* Chapman to Chase, October 24, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIX. 
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sion."* Townshend, himself, explained his defeat by the 


number of Whigs who voted for his Democratic op- 
ponent.**” 

The actions of the Free Soilers on the Western Re- 
serve were determined by the desire to secure a balance 
of power in the Assembly. Where the party was strong 
enough to elect a candidate without a union with the 
Democrats, it made its own nominations; where the Free 
Soilers needed the assistance of the Democrats, they 
were ready to bargain. In Ashtabula, a Whig Free 
Soiler was nominated for the Senate and a Democrat 
for the House, the only demand that the Democrats made 
on the Free Soiler being that he favor a repeal of that 
part of the Apportionment Law of 1848 which divided 
Hamilton County. The same policy was pursued in 


Cuyahoga, Summit, Geauga, and Trumbull Counties 
‘largely as a result of the labors of Hamlin and Giddings, 
the latter of whom had, at last, thoroughly isolated him- 


118 


self from the Whig party." In Geauga, the Free Soil 
representative in the General Assembly courted the 
Whigs by publicly commending Taylor’s administration 
and by advising the discontinuance of the Free Soil or- 
ganization.” In Hamilton County, the Free Soilers 
supported Pugh, Roedter, and William Long on the 
Democratic ticket, because they had voted for Chase 
and for the repeal of the Black Laws.” In Summit 
County, the Democrats and Free Soilers supported H. B. 





*° Dayton Journal, quoted in Ohio State Journal, October 13, 1849. 

"7 Townshend to Chase, October 16, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XII, Pa. 

"8 This situation is well explained in letter of William Dennison, Jr., to 
Ewing, August 22, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. X. 

™ Dennison to Ewing, July 10, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. X; a very re- 
vealing letter. Dennison had just toured the Western Reserve in the in- 
terest of the Whig party. 

™ Hoadly to Chase, August 30, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIX. 
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Spelman, a former Liberty man who held the Demo- 
cratic view on the Hamilton County question, banks, 
and taxation.’ In the coalition movements on the 
Western Reserve, Giddings hoped a union with the 
Democrats would result in disbanding the Democratic 
organization. Since he had completely alienated himself 
from the Whigs this was his only hope of political suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, he refused the plea of the Demo- 
crats to make the repeal of the Apportionment Law a 
test of union, although Chase urged such action. 
Chase, fearful that the regular Democrats would omit 
the slavery question as an issue, warned them that a con- 
tinued cooperation between them and the Free De- 
mocracy would be contingent upon their acceptance of 
true anti-slavery principles.*” 

The Whigs endeavored to make an issue of the “cor- 
rupt bargain” of 1849 by denouncing it in their county 
conventions’ and by encouraging the Whig Free Soilers 
to defeat the Independent and Democratic Free Soilers 
who had aided in carrying it out.” In fact, Beaver and 
Chaffee, Whig Free Soilers, contributed articles to the 
Cleveland Herald (W) under the caption of “Cavaig- 
nac,” attacking Townshend and Morse for their actions 


™ Hoadly to Chase, August 11, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XIX; Ohio State 
Journal, September 27, 1849. 

™ Thomas Bolton to Chase, July 30, 1849, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa.; 
Dennison to Ewing, July 10, August 22, 1849, Ewing MSS., v. X. Gid- 
dings made a vigorous campaign for the fall elections, assailing the Whigs 
at every opportunity and asserting that the Hamilton County question was 
merely one of power between the old parties and one on which the Free 
Soilers should vote so as to serve the interest of their party. Ohio State 
Journal, October, 1849. 

“8Chase to Breslin, ? 1849, in Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, Octo- 
ber hy 1849; see also F. D. Parrish to Chase, October 31, 1849, Chase MSS., 
v. a, Pa. 

7% Ohio State Journal, September 19, 1849. 

*° Ohio State Journal, May 29, July 23, 1849; Morse to Chase, April 9, 
1849, Chase MSS., v. IX, Pa. 
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in the Assembly.” To the Whig taunt that the election 
of Chase was the result of a bargain, Townshend and 
Morse replied that it had first been suggested by the 
Whigs.’ The emphasis placed by the Whigs on the 
“bargain” compelled the Free Soilers to avoid the issue 
except in Morse’s and Townshend’s counties where it 
was not possible to escape the accusation.** Giddings, as 
the leader of the Free Soilers of the Reserve, finally in- 
duced Morse not to run for reélection, in order to de- 
prive the Whigs of their issue.” The Whigs argued 
that the issue was one of “Law and Order,” between 
those who would abide by the Apportionment Law and 
those who would revolutionize the State government by 
refusing to accept its laws.” 

The repeal of a portion of the Black Laws in 1849 
reacted very unfavorably against the Democrats in some 
parts of the State.*** In Seneca County, Democrats, dis- 
satisfied with their representative, John G. Breslin, be- 
cause he had voted for repeal, adopted resolutions call- 
ing for the no:nination of a “Democrat in whose integ- 





8 Morse to Chase, August 20, 1849, Chase MSS., v. IX, Pa. See also 
Giddings to Chase, August 10, 1849, Chase MSS., v, Pa.; Parrish to 
Chase, April 20, 1849, Chase MSS., v. X, Pa. 

17 Matthews to Chase, March 1, 1849. Chase MSS., v. XVI. 

28 Bolton to Chase, April 23, 1849, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa. 

% Morse to Chase, August 12, 1849, Chase MSS., v. IX. 

*° The Ohio State Journal declared that “There is a force party in the 
State, and there is a law and order party. The one is pledged by illegal 
means to annul a law of the State; the other is bound to its defense.” The 
Cincinnati Chronicle thought that the Western Reserve would rebuke the 
Free Soilers for conniving at the evasion of the Apportionment Law. The 
Slyria Courier (Whig Free Soil) declared that Townshend was elected by 
Whig Free Soilers with the understanding that he would support the Whig 
position on the Apportionment Law. Ohio State Journal, October 1, 1849; 
Cincinnati Chronicle, quoted in Ohio State Journal, September 19, 1849; 
Elyria Courier, quoted in Ohio State Journal, September 17, 1849. 

131 Ohio State Journal, March 8, September 7, 1849. 
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rity all can place reliance. So intense was the reac- 
tion in Hamilton County, that Pugh declared that his 
“political hopes for the present were dead.”*** The 
Whigs, sensing the situation, adopted resolutions de- 
ploring the tendency of the Assembly to encourage the 
immigration of negroes to Ohio to glut the labor market 
and fill the jails and almshouses.“* The Whigs of Mus- 
kingum County appealed to the people to vote a “white 
man’s ticket,” declaring that the next purpose of the 
“bargain” was to give the negroes the right to vote.*” 

Although the Democrats of Ohio were ready to com- 
promise with the Free Soilers in order to elect a Free 
Soil Senator with Democratic proclivities and share the 
spoils of office, and even to repeal the Black Laws, with 
a few exceptions,” they were unwilling to abandon their 
old position on slavery in the territories. The resolu- 
tions of most Democratic county conventions either 
omitted any mention of the question of slavery in the 
territories or reiterated Cass’s doctrine of popular 
sovereignty.” 

The Democrats, in northern Ohio, who were willing 
to take a more advanced position on the slavery question, 
deplored the timidity of their allies from the southern 
part of the State.** The Plain Dealer, anxious to pla- 





12 Ohio State Journal, September 12, 1849; Breslin to ‘Chase, October 19, 
1849, Chase MSS., v. II, Pa.; Breslin was reelected in spite of their opposi- 
tion. 

*3 Pugh to Chase, February 3, 1849, Chase MSS., v. X, Pa. Chase to 
Smith, May 8, 1849, quoted in “Selected Letters of Salmon P. Chase, III, 
February 18, 1846, to May 1, 1861,” in Joc. cit., 1902, v. II, p. 121. 

” %4 Tuscarawas Advocate, quoted in Ohio State Journal, September 5, 
1849. 

*® Ohio Statesman, October 17, 1849. 

See resolutions of Democrats of Morgan County and Jefferscn 
County in Ohio Statesman, July 3, September 10, 1849. 

*7 Ohio Statesman, July 9, August 24, December 17, 19, 29, 1849. 

*8.C. R. Miller to Chase, June 26, 1849, Chase MSS., v. XVIII. 
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cate Free Soil sentiment and at the same time resentful 
against Southern domination, demanded the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and de- 
clared that the southern representatives controlled pub- 
lic opinion through their control of Washington so- 
ciety.” 

There was a decided tendency on the part of the 
Democrats to revive the old issues of the tariff and the 
interests of the masses against the classes. The Plain 
Dealer saw signs everywhere of a reunion of the Dem- 
ocrats upon the old principles of the supremacy of the 
people over incorporations and special privileges.” The 
Democrats of the Western Reserve pictured a struggle 
between, popular government and aristocracy and 
charged that the Whig party was composed of “the rich, 
the proud and privileged—of those, who if our govern- 
ment were converted into an aristocracy, would become 
our Dukes, Marquises and Baronets.’*** The Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of Hamilton County flayed the 
profligacy of the Whigs in the State Government ;** and 
the party press as a whole united in praising the Walker 
Tariff of 1846.° The Democrats of the Western Re- 
serve claimed that theirs was the true land-reform party 
and that the needs of the people demanded the abolition 
of banks of issue.** 





# Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, November 27, 1848. The Plain Dealer 
declared “The South voted against our candidate at the last election; we 
will vote against theirs at the next.” Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1849. 

“° Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, March 26, 1849. 

™ Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, September 5, 1849. See Chapter II 
for revival of interest on banking and currency. 

%@\Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, October 5, 1849. 

“8 Cleveland Daily Plain Dealer, February 19, 1849; Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer, November 22, 1849. 

4 Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, July 25, October 10, 1849. 
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After the election of 1849, the Free Soilers again held 
the balance of power, having four members in the Sen- 
ate and six in the House; while the Democrats controlled 
seventeen seats in the Senate, excluding the disputed 
claims from Hamilton County;’**” at the same time the 
Whigs obtained fifteen. In the House there were 
thirty-five Democrats, thirty-one Whigs and six Free 
Soilers.““° The Free Soilers were thus in a position to 
control the Legislature, provided the regulars of the 
major parties did not unite to oppose the pretensions of 
the third party. Probably the most significant feature 
of the state election was that only one Taylor Whig was 
returned to the General Assembly from the Western Re- 
serve,’ the former stronghold of Whiggery. 

The elections of 1848 and 1849 marked the close of 
a political era in which problems like the tariff, internal 
improvements, and banking and currency were settled, 
so far as Ohio was concerned, according to Democratic 
principles. This was due to the partial dissolution of 
the Whig party. In spite of a strong tendency for the 
Whig factions to go back to their former allegiance in 
1849, the influence of Giddings was enough to give the 
Free Soil party a degree of permanence on the Western 
Reserve. This threw the power in the Legislature into 
the hands of third party leaders who were inclined to act 
with the Democratic party because of sympathy with its 
program on political and economic issues. Moreover, 
the Democrats, out of power in the national government, 
were angling for new support in the State. The political 
parties of Ohio, as in other northern states, were torn 





45 See Chapter VI for a detailed discussion of this matter. 
Ohio State Journal, October 16, 1849. 
“7 Cleveland Weekly Plain Dealer, October 24, 1849. 
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asunder by the sectional struggle over southern domina- 
tion, as symbolized by a demand for the further exten- 
sion of slavery. 

Among the more prominent Whig politicians of Ohio 
during this period were Thomas Corwin, Judge John 
McLean, Joshua R. Giddings, Seabury Ford, and Alfred 
Kelley. Corwin experienced a rapid rise to fame by his 
brilliant defense, in Congress, of General Harrison’s 
military reputation; by his election as governor of Ohio 
in 1840; and by his choice as United States Senator in 
1843. In the Senate, Corwin’s oratorical powers were 
highly appreciated and his opposition to the Mexican War 
placed him among the contenders for the presidency. But 
Corwin was only an ambitious and adroit politician en- 
-dowed with a genial nature which endeared him to many 
people. Finding his own nomination impossible in 1848, 
Corwin vacillated between supporting Scott, Taylor, and 
McLean to such an extent that he was freely accused 
of treachery. It was clear to the political observers of 
his day that he desired the defeat of McLean in order to 
better his own chances in 1852. It was the irony of fate 
that Corwin finally campaigned for the man whose poli- 
tical fortunes were made by the Mexican War. The 
course of Giddings, a typical Western Reserve product, 
was remarkably consistent throughout the decade. Al- 
though he was a strong party man. refusing to join the 
third party in 1840 and 1844, he finally threw his great 
popularity into the Free Soil movement in 1848, hoping 
to find in Van Buren a man who would resist the further 
extension of slavery, thereby curbing the power of the 
hated Southern Slavocracy. Giddings was not a politi- 
cal liberal on economic policies, but he was a product 
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of the sectional spirit which grew up in Ohio during 
these years to demand a proper voice in the National 
Government. Giddings was possessed with a hatred, 
which amounted almost to an obsession, of the dictation 
of the “Slave Power,” and his most ardent hope was to 
secure the “constitutional rights” of the North. Judge 
John McLean, a former Jacksonian, hoped to secure 
popular support for the presidency but the regular 
Whigs suspected his orthodoxy, and his conservatism 
prevented the cordial support of the anti-southern and 
Free Soil elements. A cold analyst, the Judge at no time 
felt that he could be elected and he, therefore, refused to 
allow some of his admirers to place his name before the 
voters. Seabury Ford was prominent in Whig circles 
throughout the decade, and although from northern 
Ohio, he endeavored to secure the support of the Whigs 
of southern Ohio by a moderate course on sectional is- 
sues. The apotheosis of this middle-of-the-road policy 
occurred in 1848, when Ford, candidate for governor, 
refused to commit himself on Taylor’s candidacy, hoping 
to retain the support of both Whigs and Free Soilers. 
Alfred Kelley, of Franklin County, is chiefly known for 
his consistent and conservative Whiggery in all policies. 
His fame rests, also, in the general banking law of 1845 
which bore his name. Kelley was an able executive and 
a conservative business man who found his natural niche 
in the Whig party. 

Among the more prominent Democratic leaders of 
Ohio during this decade were Wilson Shannon, David 
Tod, John B. Weller, John and Charles Brough, Thomas 
W. Bartley, and Samuel Medary. Shannon, governor of 
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Ohio at the beginning of the decade, was really a con- 
servative Democrat who obtained the support of the rad- 
ical Jacksonians by his advocacy of bank reform. Al- 
though the candidate of his party for governor in 1840 
and 1842, being reelected in the latter year, Shannon de- 
nounced the radical policies of some of his party, lost 
caste thereby, and was thrown into the ranks of Tyler 
who was casting about for discontented Democrats and 
Whigs. As a result, the Democrats turned to David 
Tod, of Trumbull County, to carry on the anti-bank 
principles of the party in 1844 and 1846. Tod lost both 
elections chiefly as the result of divisions between the 
conservative and radical Democrats. Tod, himself, was 
not consistent, changing his policies from time to time to 
suit the wishes of that portion of his party which hap- 
pened to be in control. John Brough, who, together with 
his brother Charles, edited the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 
throughout most of the ’forties, achieved an enviable 
record as State Auditor in the beginning of the decade. 
The Broughs showed themselves fairly consistently re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the Democracy of Cincinnati, 
a radical stronghold throughout this period. At times 
their willingness to dispute the leadership of the Ohio 
Democracy with Medary made them appear conserva- 
tive. Thomas W. Bartley was a consistent Jacksonian 
Democrat, imbued with hatred of special privileges and 
banking corporations, and like most of the Jackson Dem- 
ocrats, he refused to join the Free Soil movement in 
1848. Probably Samuel Medary, editor of the Ohio 
Statesman, the state organ of the Democracy, was the 
most colorful and consistent Jackson Democrat of Ohio 
in the ’forties. Throughout the period he exerted a pow- 
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erful influence on his party, and made himself feared and 
hated by his political opponents. 

Salmon P. Chase was probably the ablest of this list 
of Ohio politicians. On general policies his sympathies 
were with the Democracy, although after 1840, he be- 
came the organizer of the Liberty party. In the cam- 
paign of 1848, he exerted a powerful influence to bring 
about a coalition between the Liberty party of Ohio and 
the New York Barnburners. Chase was anxious at all 
times to secure the application of what he considered 
Democratic principles to the question of slavery in the 
territories. On the other hand, he was willing to cooper- 
ate with the Whig party if the latter would make oppo- 
sition to the question of slavery its primary duty. 
Chase’s political acumen and ambition prepared the way 
for that cooperation of Democrats and Free Soilers 
which repealed the Black Laws, seated the Democratic 
claimants from Hamilton County in the State Legisla- 
ture, and elected Chase, himself, to the United States 
Senate. 

The political history of Ohio in the ’forties had been 
marked by a bitter contest between the major parties on 
the banking and currency issue. Although Ohio had 
lost some of the characteristics of a frontier state by 
1840, distrust of corporations and special privileges still 
dominated the average voter. This distrust was sharp- 
ened by a succession of bank failures and by continued 
“hard times,” following the panic of 1837. Accepting 
the rational attitude, which their position as men of 
wealth and social position seemed to require, the Whigs 
became the defenders of the banks and condemned the 
assaults of the Democrats on those institutions as revo- 
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lutionary designs of levelling agrarians. In the first 
half of the decade, the Democrats successfully appealed 
to the electorate on a program of radical bank reform 
and enacted severe banking laws which contained such 
principles as individual liability of stock-holders and 
directors for losses to noteholders, penal regulations for 
violations of the banking laws by stockholders and direc- 
tors, and specie payment. By a conspiracy, or other- 
wise, the banking interests refused to incorporate under 
the Democratic laws and the resulting invasion of Ohio 
by worthless paper from other states produced a reac- 
tion which placed the Whigs in power. The conservy- 
ative Whigs then enacted a rather elaborate banking law 
which represented a compromise between the radical 
program of the Democrats and the Whig demand for an 
unregulated system of banking. Overshadowed for a 
time by an outburst of sectionalism growing out of the 
issue of slavery in the territories acquired from Mexico, 
the issue of the masses versus the privileged classes arose 
again in 1848 and 1849, and this became the link between 
old-line Democracy and the new Free Soilism. Pro- 
tests against excessive privileges for bankers became a 
prominent factor in the demand for a new constitution. 
Forces, representing a tendency toward a greater democ- 
ratization of the State’s government and a protest 
against the privileged classes, won a signal victory in 
1849 through the partial break-up of the conservative 
Whig party. The result was a convergence of all the 
liberal political forces in the State in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1850-1851, where, with the exception of 
the “hard money” proposal of the extreme left wing of 
the Democracy, most of the Democratic ideas on banking 
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and currency, corporations, popular elections, and state 
debts, were engrafted on the new Constitution. 

The political history of Ohio during the ‘forties re- 
vealed some very marked sectional alignments, which in 
the main, corresponded with the racial origins and eco- 
nomic interests of each section. The influence of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky settlers in southern Ohio was evi- 
denced throughout the decade by the opposition of that 
section to the repeal of the Black Laws and by the fact 
that the southern Ohioans formed the core of the Dem- 
ocratic party. It was natural that the Kentucky and 
Virginia settlers should become Democrats, since most 
of them came from the poorer non-slaveholding classes 
of the South. Moreover, racial antipathy, induced by 
fear of economic competition from the free negro, 
caused the people of southern Ohio to favor barriers 
against the immigration of negroes into the State. The 
wealthier people of southern Ohio were inclined to sym- 
pathize with the southern slaveholder and to decry agi- 
tation of sectional questions because they wished to pre- 
serve the efficiency of their business connections in the 
South. These economic and racial factors did not 
operate on the people of northern Ohio who emigrated 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and New England. 
They favored the repeal of the Black Laws and protested 
vigorously against the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Throughout the decade the press of northern 
Ohio was more active than that of southern Ohio in 
defying the South. Most of the foreigners who entered 
the state during this decade joined the Democratic party ; 
partly because the party name denoted an association 
with the political philosophy of Jefferson, which appealed 
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to them; partly because of their sympathy with the Dem- 
ocratic opposition to the privileged classes; and partly 
because of the efficiency of the Democratic foreign lan- 
guage press and the Nativist tendencies of the Whigs. 
The immigrants, city laborers, and frontiersmen of 
northwestern Ohio caused the Democratic party of the 
State to favor a radical political and economic program 
throughout the decade. 

The most prominent political development of this 
period in Ohio was the contest between the nationalizing 
influence of political parties and the economic and sec- 
tional demands of the State, as a part of the larger 
northwest. One of the most important, although least 
mentioned, aspects of this contest was involved in the 
distribution of federal patronage. Political awards, 
when judiciously placed, have been among the strongest 
bonds which have united divergent elements of Amer- 
ican political parties. The converse of this statement is 
equally true. Both major parties showed a surprising 
ignorance of the growing political importance of Ohio 
and the northwest in the distribution of federal patron- 
age. Throughout the decade, hope of political reward 
and resentment of party workers against what they con- 
sidered the treasonable neglect of the national party 
rather than great matters of policy, were the forces 
which, to a surprising degree, determined the results of 
elections and the existence or dissolution of political 
parties in Ohio. The resentment of leaders of both 
parties against the control of federal offices by the South, 
perhaps quite as much as religious or moral scruples of 
the voters against the wrongs of slavery, was the basis 
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of the third party when it became of practical political 
importance. 

Sectionalism in Ohio also was a protest movement 
by leaders of both parties against political domination 
of the national government by the unified South. In 
Ohio, the feeling was widespread that the Mexican War 
was the result of a slaveholders’ conspiracy which in- 
tended the addition of a large number of slave states to 
enable the South to control the policies of the National 
Government.” This sentiment was expressed by the 
press of both parties, although the Democrats attempted 
some apology for the Mexican War and the addition of 
territory. In order to avoid the embarrassing question 
of slavery in the territories, the Democrats emphasized 
the theory of Manifest Destiny and appealed to the Dem- 
ocratic pre-disposition of western voters by adopting 
Cass’s doctrine of popular sovereignty. This policy, the 
effect of the nationalizing influence of party, was ex- 
changed for one of protest against the domination of 
the “Southern Slavocracy”. when the Whigs obtained 
control of the National Government in 1848. The Dem- 
ocrats then joined wholeheartedly with the Free Soilers 
in condemning “Southern Dictation.” That this resent- 
ment against southern influence in the National Govern- 
ment was among the most potent political forces of the 
decade, was shown by the attempts of each party to place 
upon the other the stigma of being servile to the interests 
of the South. Both parties attempted to secure the sup- 
port of labor by asserting that the other had conspired 





48 The reaction against this theory, which has been ercognized only 
recently, is expressed in C. S. Boucher, “Jn Re That Aggressive Slavocracy,” 
in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. VIII, pp. 13-80. 
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to elevate the interests of slave labor at the expense of 
the free labor of the North. Ohio sectionalism was best 
represented in the continued demands of men like Gid- 
dings for a political party which would defend the “‘con- 
stitutional rights” of the North against the “criminal 
usurpation” of the “Slave Power.” Although the “white 
flame” of humanitarianism animated many of the Liberty 
leaders, the third party movement failed to become a 
practical political party until the anti-southern elements 
of the major parties were convinced that it was neces- 
sary to unite in order to protect the interests of their 
own section. The Northwest, like the South, was de- 
veloping a sectionalism which culminated in civil war. 
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ington, 1913. 

Schafer, Joseph, “Oregon Pioneers in American Di- 
plomacy,” in Turner Essays in American History, 
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Quarterly Publications of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1913, v. VIII, 
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C. SPECIAL WORKS. 


Bogart, Ernest L., Internal Improvements and_ the 
State Debt in Ohio, New York, 1924. A very able 
treatment of the subject. 

Bogart, Ernest L., “Financial History of Ohio,” in Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the School Sciences, Ur- 
bana, 1912. An excellent study which has been ex- 
tensively used in this work. 

Bowers, C. K., The Party Battles of the Jackson Period, 
Boston, 1922. 

Chaddock, Robert E., “Ohio Before 1850,” in Columbia 
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Law, New York, 1908, v. XXXI. Valuable for an 
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1902. 
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Nation Series, (edited by A. B. Hart), v. XVII, New 
York, 1906. 
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tion Series, v. XVI) New York, 1906. 
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ton, 1906. 

Wilson, Henry, The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
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Reminiscences of the Early Settlers and Settlements 
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Randall, Emilius O., and Ryan, Daniel J., History of 
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ties, 1878. 
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Book, Columbus, 1892. Very valuable for purposes 
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Walker, Charles M., Histary of Athens County, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1869. 

Williams, William W., History of Ashtabula County, 
Philadelphia, 1879. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


OLENTANGY RIVER 


The name “Olentangy,” applied to an important trib- 
utary of the Scioto River, has been a puzzler to the ety- 
mologists. It is said to be of Indian origin, but its root 
significance has never been determined. 

The statement is made in the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society Publications, (Vol. 6, page 93) 
that this name was legalized through the interest of 
Colonel Kilbourne. We are told that “in the year 1833, 
Colonel James Kilbourne, then being a member of the 
Legislature of Ohio, had an act passed giving Indian 
names to a number of streams in central Ohio and by 
that act substituted the ‘Olentangy’ for the then common 
name of ‘Whetstone’.” 

Colonel Kilbourne was not a member of the Legisla- 
ture in 1833 but such an act was passed in that year. 
Who introduced it we are not able to say. This could 
probably be learned by a page to page investigation of 
the Journals of the House and Senate, which in the year 
1833 were very poorly indexed. 

Following is the full text of the act that gave to the 
river, which now bears it, the name “Olentangy.” 

AN ACT TO RESTORE THE INDIAN NAMES TO CERTAIN RIVERS AND 


CREEKS WITHIN THIS STATE, AND TO CHANGE THE 
NAMES OF OTHERS. 


Whereas, a number of the rivers and other streams of this 
state, watering extensive districts of fertile and handsome coun- 
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try, from trifling occurrences, and the want of knowing the 
names used by the Aborigines, have been called by unappropriate, 
and in some instances, by indecent names; and Whereas, many 
citizens of this state, have, by memorial, requested the passage 
of a legislative act to aid in restoring, in common use, to such 
streams, the Indian names, so far as they are known; and where 
unknown, to substitute others, which shall be appropriate and 
agreeable, in speaking and writing: therefore, 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio: 

That in all deeds, leases, or articles of conveyance of real 
estate, and all other instruments of writing hereafter to be made, 
in which either of the following rivers or creeks shall be referred 
to, quoted or described, it shall be lawful to distinguish them 
severally, by the means herein declared, viz: The main west 
branch of the Muskingum, commonly called White Woman, by 
the Indian name, Walhonding; a western branch of the last 
named river commonly called Owl Creek, by the name Vernon ; 
a stream found in Huron County and discharging its waters into 
Lake Erie, east of Huron River, now called Old Woman's Creek, 
by the name, Antoni; another creek of said Huron County, dis- 
charging into Sandusky, east of Sandusky City, now called Pipe 
Creek, by the Indian name, Ogonse; a stream which puts into the 
west end of Sandusky Bay, in the county of Sandusky, commonly 
called Mud Creek, by the name Tanway; the east branch of the 
Scioto, which unites with the main stream near Columbus, now 
called Whetstone River, by the Indian name Olentangy; an east- 
ern branch of said Scioto, in the southeastern part of Franklin 
County, commonly called Big Belly, by the Indian name, Ga- 
hanna; a northern branch of the Big Miami, which discharges 
into that river near Sidney, in the county of Shelby, commonly 
called Musquito Creek, by the name of Tawawa; an eastern 
branch of Auglaise, now called Hog River, by the Indian name 
Ottawa; and it is hereby recommended to the several courts, the 
county and township officers, and all other persons acting under 
the authority of this state, and to all persons revising or publish- 
ing any maps, charts, or other geographical description of this 
state, to distinguish the said streams by the names set forth and 
declared in this act, whenever, and so often as there shall be 
occasion to make reference to them. 

Passed February 25, 1833., O. L. v. 31, p. 228. (Acts of a 
Local Nature). 


“Olentangy” was not the original Indian name of the 
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river that now bears it. The name with a slightly dif- 
ferent spelling was applied to the stream that is now 
known as the Big Darby, which rises in Logan County 
and empties into the Scioto from the west in Pickaway 
County, opposite Circleville. In early maps the name 
“Ollentangy” is applied to this stream. This name thus 
spelled occurs in Colonel James Smith’s account of his 
captivity with the Indians 1755-1759. References to it 
occur on pages 86, 87, 99, and 175 of the reprint of 
Colonel Smith’s account of his captivity published by 
Robert Clark and Company, in 1870. 

The original meaning of the word “Ollentangy” or 
“Olentangy”’ is still a subject for research as is also the 
name of the member of the Legislature who introduced 
the bill which became the act quoted. The latter can 
doubtless be found by a little industrious investigation 
of the Journals of the Legislature. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR MRS. KNITTLE’S 
EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


Mrs. Rhea Mansfield Knittle of Mansfield, Ohio, a 
life member of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, is acquiring fame as the author of Early 
American Glass, a book of 496 pages, published by the 
Century Company, New York, and sold at $4.00. It is 
generously noted by the press in different sections of 
the United States. From reviews at hand we make the 
following excerpts: 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 


It is a real story which begins with the erection of the first 
glass furnace at Jamestown, Va., which continued through a 
period of 256 years to 1864, when the Leighton process was in- 
troduced. Mrs. Knittle not only tells the story of the beginning 
but tells the location of the different glass furnaces in America, 
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their style and sizes. She most interestingly describes our early 
glassware, the different patterns and the popularity of the differ- 
ent designs.—Atlanta Constitution. 


The Christian Science Monitor says: 


It is to be hoped that it will be widely read and, more than 
that, carefully studied by all those who are interested enough 
in this ware to either collect it or deal in it. If it becomes as 
popular as its merit deserves, some of the fog of prevailing false 
tradition and misinformation which veils the subject for most 
people should be dispelled. 


From an extended review in the Boston Tran- 
script of December 17, 1927, we quote the following: 


Among all the books on antiques published this fall and 
winter, the one that fills the biggest need and the one that is 
of the most importance to collectors is Early American Glass, 
by Rhea Mansfield Knittle. * * * 


Whereby she has done a great service to the cause of glass 
collecting, for she has disposed of various legends and notions 
that were cumbering the pastime; she has wiped the slate clean 
and she has made a start toward writing on that slate facts that 
will be true and useful and permanent. * * * 


The chief value of the book lies in the fact that Mrs. Knittle 
has not been content to take the researches of others for granted. 
She has done her own delving, gathered her own facts, and 
best of all, she has not been alarmed when her conclusions dif- 
fered from those which had hitherto been held. As a conse- 
quence she has laid a foundation for what might be called the 
new aspect of glass collecting. Others later will build on this 
foundation, and if one judges the tenor of this book correctly, 
its author will be the first to rejoice that after her cometh a 
builder—she also has known. 


As far as has been humanly possible Mrs. Knittle has related 
the history of all the early glass factories. In addition a glossary, 
bibliography and excellent index make the book a reference work 
which a collector cannot afford not to have. 


In the International Studio of February, 1928, Edith 
H. Walton concludes her review of this book as follows: 


Unlike the usual exponent of startling theories, Mrs. Knittle 
appears to have very solid foundation for her opinions. Ob- 
viously she is a first rate connoisseur of glass, and she has pains- 
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takingly collected a vast quantity of documentary material con- 
cerning the history and output of American factories. As she 
unobtrusively points out, much new data has come to light since 
the publication of such books as those by Dr. Barber and Fred- 
erick William Hunter, which have previously been considered 
authoritative. Mrs. Knittle has made full and intelligent use of 
this data and her book is probably the most important work on 
American glass now available. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
CONGRESS 


A United States Government publication of unusual 
interest to Librarians has just been issued from the press 
under the title Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress — 1774-1927. This quarto covers 1740 pages. 
Copies may be had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $4.50 per copy. 

This volume has been compiled by Ansel Wold, under 


the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing in the 
Congress of the United States. Previous volumes have 
appeared as stated in the preface to the work since 1859. 
The largest and most important of these was compiled 
also by Mr. Wold and published in 1911. 

In his “Foreword” to his second edition, Mr. Wold 


Says: 

Biographical sketches of Senators and Representatives ap- 
_peared in 1867 in the first edition of the Congressional Directory 

for the second session of the Fortieth Congress. In the com- 
piler’s note it is called a “proof edition,” and has approximately 
235 biographies of Senators, Representatives, and Territorial 
Delegates. It is referred to as being incomplete, and in 1868 was 
replaced by a second edition which contained a few more sketches. 
» The directory for the third session, printed in 1869, contains ap- 
proximately 280 biographies. 

The work of preparing and publishing a biographical di- 
rectory to include all the preceding Congresses was first under- 
taken by Charles Lanman in 1859. It bears the imposing title 
“Dictionary of the United States Congress.” There have been 
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at least six subsequent editions, which were intended to give up- 
to-date and authentic biographical data. Since Mr. Lanman’s 
last volume, however, the succeeding compilers appear to have 
done little more than to add such information as could be ob- 
tained from the Congressional Directories published during each 
session of Congress. It seems that no effort to correct, revise, or 
perfect the work of former compilers was ever attempted, and 
thus original errors were perpetuated. 

In this edition, which contains about 9,000 biographical 
sketches, the compiler, under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, has conscientiously endeavored to verify the per- 
sonnel and biographical data published in preceding editions. 
With the aid of a trained corps of investigators, the journals and 
records of debates have been searched, biographical publications 
consulted, and special appeals made to Government depositories, 
public libraries, historical associations, postmasters, State, county, 
and municipal officers, as well as to private individuals, for spe- 
cific and general information. 

This volume bears, in comparison with all previous 
directories of Congress, evidence of indefatigable re- 
search and conscientious editorial work. Errors: that 
appeared in previous editions appear to have been wholly 
eliminated and sketches that in previous directories con- 
tained only three or four lines, have been expanded to 
include all the items requested in the questionnaire 
which was sent to almost all congressional districts in 
the country. 

The place of burial of deceased members of Congress 
has been sought and in a vast majority of places found 
and recorded. This volume is monumental in character 
as well as extent. Librarians, historians, and citizens 
interested in the lives of congressmen are under lasting 
obligations to the Joint Committee on Printing, its effi- 
cient chairman, Senator George H. Moses and especially 
to the compiler, Mr. Ansel Wold. 

No library, in which reference work is done, can af- 


ford to be without this publication. 








